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"there  is  not  a  greater  argument  of  a 
narrow  and  wretched  mind,  than  to  boat 
upon  pelf;  nothing  more  humane  and  ho- 
nourable  than  to  despise  it,  if  we  have 
it  not  ;  and  to  employ  it  generously,  and 
to  do  good  with  it,  if  we  haye  it.". 

Tully's  Offices. 


JNI-O  man  was  ever  more  universally  and  bet- 
ter  known  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of 
New-York,  than  the  late  TOM  GARD'NER. 
His  character  was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
so  very  extraordinary,  that  a  faithful  descrip* 
tion  of  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  to  the  reader, 
for  one  age  at  least,  both  entertainment  and 
instruction  at  once.  It  was  a  strange  and  he- 
terogeneous  mixture  of  the  most  laudable  in- 
dustry, with  the  most  contemptible  selfishness 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  love  and  acquisition 
of  money,  and  nothing  else,  incessantly  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  was  the  master-passion  to 
which  all  the  other  affections  gave  way.     The 
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good  order,  decency,  and  regularity  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  the  education,  comfort,  and  welfare  of 
his  children ;  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours  ; 
the  fair  appjause  of  posterity — in  short,  every 
thing  that  is  truly  amiable  and  desirable  in  life, 
he  sacrificed,  without  remorse,  to  this  unap- 
peasable and  tormenting  passion.  From  a 
Taylor's  apprentice-boy,  he  grew,  by  trading, 
to  be  immensely  rich.  His  stores,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  William  and  Fair  streets,  for  some  time 
previous  to,  and  during  a  great  part  of,  the 
revolutionary  war,  were  universally  considered 
the  principal,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  in  all 
New- York.  The  great  property  he  amassed 
on  this  stand,  and  the  extraordinary  means  he 
put  in  practice  for  that  purpose,  will  alike 
astonish  the  reader.  In  the  scrip-time  of  1 790 
and  1791,  having  left  off  shop-keeping,  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  principal  speculators  as  a 
money-lender,  and  employed  a  part  of  his  capi- 
tal in  this  line,  as  other  faithful,  free  and  inde- 
pendent servants  are  in  New- York  commonly 
hired,  viz.  by  the  month,  and  at  a  very  great 
premium  ;  till  the  increasing  risk,  and  one  or 
two  dangerous  and  hard  rubs,  but  without  great 
loss,  induced  him  to  desist.     He  then  turned 
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his  attention  wholly  to  the  purchase  of  real  pro- 
perty in  the  city  and  its  vicinage,  which,  as  al- 
most every  body  was  more  or  less  affected  with 
the  epidemic  then  prevailing,  viz.  of  speculat- 
ing in  the  Public  Stock  or  Bank  Shares,  a  spe- 
cies of  property  never  before  known  in  Ame- 
rica, was  sold  in  abundance,  and  for  but  a  tri- 
fle, when  compared  with  what  it  has  since  been 
worth.  This,  together  with  loaning  money 
on  mortgages,  and  occasionally  purchasing 
American  funds,  continued  to  be  his  sole  pur- 
suit to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  because  it  is  well  known,  that 
he  died  one  of  the  richest,  but  not  one  of  the 
most  respected  of  men. 

His  parents  were  natives  of  the  north  of  Ire~ 
land,  and  had  embarked  for  America  at  the 
port  of  Belfast.  To  an  inquiry  made  of  an  old 
and  respectable  citizen,  by  the  author  of  these 
memoirs,  concerning  them,  the  following  de- 
scriptive reply  was  received  :  u  Did  I  rewiem* 
ber  old  Charles  Gardiner  P  Certainly  I  did.  He 
was  a  large  and  stout  man — a  journeyman  ship- 
carpenter — a  dear  lover  of  strong  grog — <ind 
ivas  besides  distinguished  by  a  great  nose,  which 
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was  as  red  as  the  very  fire.  His  wife  was  a 
steady  managing  woman,  and  kept  a  sailor'* 
boarding-house  and  slop-shop  in  Irish-street,  now 
called  Fletcher-street*"  Tom  was  born  in 
New- York,  in  January,  1746,  by  his  own  ac- 
count ;  and  his  being  a  native  of  America  was 
a  circumstance  he  always  mentioned  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction.  To  become  truly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  causes  \vrhich  made  him  what  he 
was,  we  must  attentively  trace  his  conduct 
from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin.  The  anecdotes 
of  his  infancy  are  interesting,  and  evince  the 
original  bias  of  his  disposition.  At  a  very  ear- 
ly age,  he  began  to  display  the  rudiments  of 
that  money-making  character,  for  which  he  af- 
terwards became  so  notorious  and  distinguish- 
ed. When  a  little  boy,  he  never  gamed  like 
others  of  his  age,  but  he  trafficked  in  tops  and 
marbles,  buying  from  his  acquaintance  who  hail 
won  them  at  play,  and  selling  them  again  at  an 
advance  to  those  who  had  lost.  A  mate  of  a 
vessel  from  Scotland,  who,  while  he  tarried  in 
port,  boarded  with  his  mother,  was  so  much 

*  The  Tomb-stone  of  Eleanor  and  Charles  Gard'ner, 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Church-yard  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Wail-street. 
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signed  that  he  should  be  a  Taylor.  Willia^c 
JRhinelander,  die  Sugar-baker,  and  Tom, 
were  at  the  same  time  apprentices* 

Before  the  expiration  of  Tom's  appren* 
ticeship,  he  lost  both  his  parents.  When  he  left 
M'Kinney,  he  went  and  worked  for  a  short 
time  as  a  journeyman  to  Mr.  Cocks,  and  the 
very  first  money  he  earned  and  saved,  he  shew- 
ed with  it  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  love  of 
independence,  for  he  applied  it  to  the  erecting 
of  a  little  shed  on  a  lot  in  Fair-street,  adjoin- 
ing the  Moravian  meeting-house,  which  had 
been  leased  to  his  family.  Here  he  began 
business  for  himself.  He  slept  in  a  hammock, 
and  took  in  every  little  job  of  tayloring  that  oft 
fered,  till  he  found  that  his  little  accommoda* 
tion  was  too  much  out  of  the  way.  He  then, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Capt.  Howland,  a  hatter, 
leased  from  the  late  Mr.  Dunscomb,  for  a 
term  of  years,  a  lot  of  vacant  ground,  at  the 
southeasterly  corner  of  William  and  Fair  streets. 
The  half  of  this  lot,  or  12£  feet  only,  fronting 
on  William-street,  and  50  feet  deep,  was  occu- 
pied and  improved  by  Tom,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  house  he  put  up,  was  a  direct  proof  of 
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the  original  and  commendable  modesty  of  his 
desires  and  expectations.  The  little  box  is 
yet  standing,  but  greatly  enlarged.  Here 
he  had  a  somewhat  larger  shop  than  before, 
and  here  he  lived  solitary  and  sparingly.  This 
.house  was  far  too  small,  however,  to  admit 
of  much  superfluous  furniture  ;  and  the  top  of 
his  tea-water  keg  he  compelled  to  perform  a 
triple  office,  as  it  served  him  for  both  breakfast 
and  dining  table.  In  summer,  as  well  as  in 
winter,  he  cooked  his  victuals  over  his  stove, 
and  generally  dressed  as  much  on  a  Sunday 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  serve  him  the  rest  of 
the  week.  He  slept  on  a  mattrass,  which  he 
rolled  up  in  the  day-time  ;  and  by  his  extreme- 
ly penurious  practices,  which  from  this  time 
became  fixed  and  habitual,  as  well  as  by  his 
language,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  hi3 
neighbours,  that  if  his  profits  were  little,  his 
expenses  were  still  l^ss  ;  and  (happen  what 
would)  that  none  should  ever  have  good  rea- 
son to  accuse  him  of  extravagance  in  his  liv- 
ing. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  business 
here  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time  $ 
meanwhile  the  good  housewives  and  young 
women  in  his  neighbourhood  took  notice  of 
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him,  and  often  called  at  his  window,  which 
was  generally  open,  either  to  "  inquire  after 
the  welfare  of  his  goose,"  or  to  request,  as  a 
particular  favour,  small  quantities  of  his  tape, 
or  thread,  or  needles,  to  save  them  the  trouble 
of  going  into  Queen  or  Smith-street  (now 
Pearl-street,  and  the  south  end  of  William- 
street),  because  then  there  were  no  stores 
within  that  distance.  These  accidental  and 
small  demands,  which  Tom  supplied  without 
quitting  his  seat,  afforded  a  comparatively 
great  profit,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  fa- 
vourite idea  of  shop-keeping.  He  according- 
ly added  to  his  stock  such  articles  as  were 
called  for,  which  he  displayed  in  his  window 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  finding,  after  some 
time,  this  little  trade  to  increase,  and  having 
saved  some  money,  he  ventured,  at  an  auction 
of  wrecked  goods,  to  buy  a  parcel  of  wet  and 
damaged  woollen  cloths,  which  he  brought 
home  in  great  triumph,  and  stretched  them 
over  the  ridge  of  his  house  to  dry.  These 
cloths  turned  out  well,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
great  bargain.  They  enabled  him  to  furnish 
a  new  coat  cheaper  and  better  than  it  could  be 
any  where  else  procured  in  !New- York  ;  and 
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this  circumstance  soon  obliged  him  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  journeymen.  By  steadily  attend* 
ing  on  vendues  when  he  had  money,  and  gene- 
rally making  fortunate  purchases,  he  was  qua- 
lified to  sell  cheap ;  and  this  continued  to  raise 
his  reputation,  both  as  a  shop-keeper  and  a 
a  merchant  taylor,"  if  he  deserved  this  latter 
appellation  ;  for  he  has  often  confessed,  u  that 
he  was  but  a  botcher,  and  that  his  cutting  out 
was  so  bad,  he  has  many  a  time  been  ashamed 
to  see  gcjod  cloth  so  mangled,  and  good  clothes 
turned  out  of  his  shop  so  extremely  unbecom- 
ing and  uncouth.'*  Breeches  (for  pantaloons, 
and  the  more  happy  contrivance  of  suspenders, 
Were  then  both  unknown)  was  the  only  article 
he  could  fit  with  any  advantage,  and  in  this  he 
gained  some  small  degree  of  credit.  In  three 
years,  having  added  by  purchase*,  Capt«  How* 
land's  house  to  his  own,  his  business  and  stock 
were  so  much  augmented,  that  he  had  several 
shop-men  to  assist  him,  and  his  tayloring  trade* 
by  the  aid  of  a  steady  foreman,  had  grown  ex*- 
tensive  and  valuable  in  the  same  proportion ; 

*  The  mortgage  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dunscomb  on  this  oc- 
casion, lie  did  not  pay  off  till  some  years  after  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 
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his  punctuality  meantime  he  preserved  invio- 
late, and  his  credit  among  the  merchant  im- 
porters was  almost  without  limit. 

William-street,  at  this,  period,  extended 
only  from  Maiden-lane  to  Frankfort-street, 
and  consisted  principally  of  small  private  hous- 
es ;  but  between  John  anpl  Fair  streets  was  a 
most  noted  patriotic  public  house,  kept  by  one 
David  Philips.  This  house  was  respectable, 
and  its  memory  should  be  preserved,  because 
it  was  one  of  the  cradles  in  which  our  infant 
Liberty  and  Independence  were  nursed.  Dame 
nature  had  in  a  frolic  given  to  the  Landlord 
distorted  feet  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  gave 
him  a  clear  and  sound  mind  (the  greatest  of  all 
gifts)  to  make  up  the  defect.  The  sign  was  u  The 
Horse  and  Cart"  and  was  so  universally  known, 
that  the  street,  in  consequence  of  this  well- 
known  sign,  for  a  long  time  almost  totally  lost 
its  proper  name,  being  generally  called  "  Horse 
and  Cart-street"  Even  the  play-bills  that  wTere 
printed  during  the  war,  directed,  to  prevent 
confusion,  the  drivers  of  carriages  "  to  set 
down  and  take  up  company  at  the  Theatre, 
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(then  in  John-street)  with  the  horses'  heads 
towards  Horse  and  Carl-street"  Before  the 
war,  this  public-house  was  of  such  extensive 
political  influence,  and  was  frequented  by  such 
a  great  number  of  people,  then  called  Whigs, 
that  the  Tories,  out  of  spite,  gave  it  the  name 
of  "  the  rebels'  meeting-house,"— -Tom, 
being  a  staunch  Whig,  took  his  pint  of  beer 
every  evening  regularly  at  the  Horse  and  Cart : 
and  his  cheap  clothes  and  cheap  shop  being 
there,  as  in  other  places,  much  talked  of,  he  was 
a  considerable  gainer  by  these  visits  ;  while  his 
common-place  wit,  and  shop-board  anecdotes, 
both  of  which  he  was  always  well  disposed  and 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  exhibit,  rendered 
him,  at  such  places,  rather  a  diverting,  if  not 
an  improving  and  polite  companion ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  property  he  after- 
wards acquired,  he  has  invariably,  in  conver- 
sation, always  distinguished  this  period  as  the 
happiest  of  his  whole  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  prompted  by  na- 
ture, by  prosperity,  and  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
dependence and  wealth,  to  seek  for  and  taste 
of  those  delicious  enjoyments,  which  the  young 
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and  fair  alone  can  give :  the  most  obdurate 
breast  must  ultimately  yield  to  the  attacks  of 
this  all-powerful  and  imperious  passion— ^-but 
love,  with  him,  was  an  impulse  purely  phy- 
sical •  He  married  in  1F?2,  to  the  niece  of 
the  late  Archibald  Mc  Vicker,  who  was  his 
neighbour,  and  lived  in  William-street,  direct- 
ly opposite  his  store.  She  was  young,  and 
fair,  and  beautiful,  and  thoughtless ;  and  Tom 
was  impetuous  and  indiscreet.  Their  mar- 
riage was  rather  the  result  of  the  coercive  ar- 
arguments  pf  old  Archer  and  his  friends, 
than  of  Tom*s  free  choice.  Had  either  of 
them  previously  studied  the  harmonious  ob- 
servation of  a  poet  an  hundred  years  old,  they 
might  perhaps  have  learned,  to  their  mutual 
happiness  and  advantage,  that 

"  Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheeke, 

Or  a  corall  lip  admires, 
Or- from  star-like  eyes  doth  seeks 

Fuell  to  maintaine  his  fires: 
As  old  time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smoothe  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd, 
-     Kindle  never-dying  fires ; 
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Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheekes,  or  lips,  or  eyes." 

By  this  his  only  marriage,  he  had  four 
children,  viz.  three  boys  and  one  girl: — 
the  girl  died  within  twelve  months.  The 
most  beautiful  sight  in  all  nature  is  a  pros- 
perous and  well-regulated  family.  Domestic 
discord  and  irregularity,  joined  with  the  fa- 
ther's greedy  and  unrelaxing  pursuit  of  gain, 
were,  in  this  family,  and  in  the  education  of 
these  three  boys,  circumstances  irreparably  in- 
jurious to  their  future  respectability  and  wel- 
fare. Mrs.  Gard'ner  died  in  1786;  but  this 
event  tended  not  in  the  least  to  ameliorate 
their  situation.  The  same  unnatural  insensi- 
bility and  neglect,  with  regard  to  their  well- 
being  and  respectability  in  the  world,  still 
prevailed,  and  frequently  extinguished  almost 
every  sentiment  of  reciprocal  attachment  be- 
tween them ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it 
extremely  probable,  that  the  bosom  of  Tom 
Gard'ner,  notwithstanding  his  great  wealth, 
has  been  almost  a  total  stranger  to  those  genu- 
ine and  enviable  pleasures  which  constitute  the 
best  and  the  most  natural  felicity  of  a  parent. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  uncom* 
fortable  irregularities  that  early  took  place  in 
the  management  of  Tom's  domestic  concerns, 
and  which  were  probably  in  part  occasioned  by 
his  own  rude  and  despotic  manners,  yet  he 
was  never  known,  in  these  undetectable  hot- 
water  hurricanes,  which  commonly  disturb 
others,  to  be  himself  disturbed,  nor  to  have 
recourse,  for  relief  against  them,  to  that  gene- 
rous but  ruinous  excess,  which  is  the  common 
soother  in  such  tempests.  His  patience  on 
these  occasions  was  not  excelled  by  that  of  So- 
crates. The  spirit  of  avarice  had  made  his 
heart  comparatively  more  fixed  and  obdurate 
than  hammered  steel,  and  rendered  him  per- 
fectly invulnerable  to  the  common  sensations 
of  humanity;  for,  "  doing  or  suffering,"  he 
was  never  seen  at  any  time,  for  a  moment,  to 
deviate  from  the  great  and  sole  object  of  his 
pursuit. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  wxhen  almost  every  body  was 
running  to  buy  bargains  at  "  Tom  Gardiner's 
Cheap  Shop™  and  his  sales  were  greater  than 
Jthe  sales  of  all  the  retailers  besides  in  New> 
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York  put  together,  several  merchant-importers 
discovered,  through  some  of  these  envious  re- 
tailers, that  the  goods  they  had  sold  Tom,  at 
three  months'  credit,  he  re-sold,  either  at 
prime  cost,  or  at  what  they  conceived  a  very 
small  and  inadequate  advance ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  Tom's  great  punctu- 
ality, and  greater  industry,  reports  were  circu- 
lated, and  bets  laid  at  the  coffee-house,  ©f 
beaver  hats,  wine,  suppers,  &c.  the  common 
and  fashionable  bets  of  the  time,  "  that  he 
ivoidd  infallibly  soon  break  /"  These  over- 
careful  and  short-sighted  importers  were  not 
aware  that  Tom  was,  at  this  period,  far  more 
cunning,  and  keener  in  business,  and  more 
advanced  in  the  art  of  getting  money,  than 
themselves.  They  sold  him  goods  at  three 
months  credit,  which,  by  his  great  trade,  he 
forthwith  converted,  without  loss,  into  cash : 
with  this  cash  he  would,  in  the  three  months, 
trade  at  vendues  generally  four  or  five  times, 
making  each  time  a  gain  of  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.  This  is  a  fact,  and  well  known, 
and  explains  at  once  the  resources  whence 
Tom  first  drew  the  means  of  his  rapid  and 
unexampled  money-getting  prosperity ;  and  the 
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practice  has  since  been  copied  by  others  witk 
considerable  success*  The  light  of  Tom's 
torch,  has  been  a  guide  to  many,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  numbers,  because  it  was  in  his  hands 
successful. 

In  the  Spring  of  1776,  the  fleet  and  army 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  and  General 
Howe,  arrived  from  England,  with  full  pow- 
ers to  crush  what  was  called  u  The  REBEL- 
LION m  ^r^-^wmca,w  and  also  to  exter- 
minate totally,  root  and  branch,  if  possible,  the 
baneful  principle  of  Whigism,  from  whence  it 
had  sprung.  Tom  was  now  30  years  of  age, 
in  the  foil  vigour  of  his  life,  had  something  to 
lose,  and  of  course  dreaded  extermination. 
The  unfortunate  affair  of  Flat-Bush  made  his 
apprehensions  for  the  success  of  Whigism  and 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  property,  wide 
awake.  The  arrogance  and  insolence  of  the 
tories^  on  this  occasion,  was  great  and  alarm- 
ing. They  threatened,  and  his  fears  of  them 
impelled  him  to  decamp.  Twelve  thousand 
dollars,  the  abundant  and  entire  fruit  of  nine 
years  of  his  own  hard  labour,  and  of  his  money- 
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getting  talents,  he  had  then  by  him  in  tea,  rum, 
sugar,  and  dry  goods.  He  immediately  em- 
barked with  his  family  and  this  valuable  stock, 
in  a  sloop  for  Hackensack,  in  Jersey,  and  ar- 
rived there  safe.  Here  he  sold  his  sugar, 
rum,  &c.  to  the  country  people,  for  the  conti- 
nental paper-money  then  current.  The  British 
troops,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  came  to 
Hackensack  and  plundered  him,  because  he 
was  a  whig.  The  Americans  came  soon  af- 
terwards and  carried  away  what  remained,  lest 
it  might,  by  the  chance  of  war,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  year  1776  has 
commonly,  by  the  whigs,  been  called  "  the  year 
that  tried  meres  souls"  for  it  was  indeed  to  them 
a  year  of  trial,  and  it  tried  Tom's  soul.  He 
soon  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  u  he 
had  jumped  clear  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
jire"  The  rising  star  of  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence was  then  obscured  by  clouds  of 
black  adversity.  The  British  army  and  fleet 
were  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  in  pos- 
session of  New- York.  The  continental  paper- 
money  soon  lost  its  currency,  and  became 
worth  nothing.  He  had  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  two  negroes,  calling  on  him  for  their 
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daily  bread.  All  he  had  left  in  the  world  for 
their  support,  was  now  reduced  to  about 
thirty  guineas  in  gold,  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  the  beds  on  which  they  slept — want 
began  to  stare  him  in  the  face- — he  was  almost 
at  his  wit's  end ;  and  he  ardently  wished,  but 
was  afraid,  to  return  to  New- York.  The  at- 
tempt would  be  attended  with  difficuly  and 
danger.  Poverty  and  starvation  at  Hacken- 
sack  were^  however,  more  terrible  than  the 
possibility  of  being  imprisoned  some  time  by 
the  British ;  and  he  privately  prepared  for 
the  enterprise.  His  possessing  thirty  guineas 
in  gold,  was  a  circumstance  known  only  to 
himself  and  his  wife.  Like  a  kind  and  provi- 
dent husband,  in  this  instance,  he  left  the 
whole  of  it  with  her,  lest  evil  should  befal 
himself;  and  with  only  a  few  English  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a 
neighbour,  he  magnanimously  set  off  for  New- 
York,  committing  himself,  like  another  Julius 
Csssar,  to  his  fortune,  and  to  pass  another  Ru- 
bicon. 

He  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  boat  from  Ho- 
boken,  unprovided  with  a  permission,  or  letter 
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of  any  kind,  or  any  friend  to  meet  him  j  and 
on  his  landing  was  forthwith  seized  by  the 
hostile  guard,  and  it  being  about  sun-set,  was 
directly  carried  before  the  Mayor  of  the  ci- 
ty, who  demanded  his  name  :  "  Gard'tier^ 
a[nt  please  your  honour"  says  Tom,  with  great 
modesty.  The  Mayor,  not  having  sufficient 
light  to  distinguish  him  clearly,  imagined  it  to 
be  Charles  Gard'ner,  his  brother,  whom  he  was 
interrogating,  as  well  known  for  being  a  staunch 
tory  as  Tom  was  for  being  a  good  zvhig;  and 
as  he  was  busy,  and  had  company,  he  very  po- 
litely told  him :  "  Mr.  Gard'ner,  you* re  one  of 
our  friends — you  need  not  tarry  here,  but  may 
go  home  when  you  please"  Tom,  astonished 
and  overjoyed  at  this  unexpected  reprieve  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  prison,  did  not  stand  like 
a  post  till  the  oversight  was  corrected,  but  va- 
nished from  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet,  and  soon 
found  a  place  of  greater  security  and  repose. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  a  whig,  yet  he  was 
not  without  tory  friends.  His  well-remem- 
bered punctuality,  the  first  and  almost  the  on- 
ly "esteemed  of  virtues  among  merchants,  had 
secured  to  him  the  good-will  of  many  consi- 
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derable  importers.  They  advised  him  to  tarry- 
in  New- York,  and  to  open  his  shop  again. 
But  he  had  not  money  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing, and  consequently  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Mr.  Michael  Price,  with  whom  lie  had  been 
acquainted  before  the  war,  met  with  him  in 
this  dilemma,  and  knowing  his  merit,  gave 
him  encouragement,  and  generously  recom- 
mended him  to  several  respectable  merchants, 
his  friends,  which  soon  re-established  Tom's 
credit,  and  enabled  him  to  show  his  face 
again  as  a  man  of  business ;  and  he  always  af*  *~-  g-^ 
terwards  mentioned  this  important  and  well*"7£?rt/^ 
fackri  kindness  of  Mr.  Price's  with  gratitude. 

Tom  found  his  house,  which  he  had  left  shut 
up  and  empty,  open  and  occupied,  and  filled 
with  strangers  dependent  on  the  army  ;  but 
perceiving  he  should  be  countenanced  if  he 
could  get  into  business,  he  sent  for  his  family, 
and  determined  to  turn  out  these  interlopers. 
His  wife  and  children  arrived,  and  as  it  was 
evening,  and  they  were  much  fatigued  with  the 
journey,  their  bedding  was  hastily  spread  on 
a  floor  where  seven  or  eight  men  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  by  a  good  fire,  drinking  grog 
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and  smoking  tobacco.  The  children  and  ne- 
groes soon  fell  asleep,  when  the  principal  occu- 
pier, who  was  almost  tipsey,  went  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard  to  inform  him,  M  that  a  rebel  had 
come  in  and  taken  possession  of  his  quarters," 
and  insisting,  in  a  noisy  and  ill-behaved  man- 
ner, that  he  "  should  go  himself  immediately, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
turn  Tom  and  his  family  out  into  the  street." 
The  man's  rudeness  was  very  properly  an- 
swered by  the  officer  sending  him  forthwith, 
under  a  guard,  to  that  much  dreaded  man- 
sion, the  Provost,  where  he  wras  confined 
amid  filth  and  famine,  under  the  notorious 
Captain  Cunningham,  for  several  days. — 
Meantime  Tom,  taking  advantage  of  the  du- 
rance of  his  enemy,  cleared  away,  opened  his 
store,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  tory 
friends,  obtained  a  written  protection. 

Having  thus  (so  far  fortunately)  secured  a 
footing  in  his  old  house,  the  whole  of  which  he 
immediately  recovered  possession  of,  except 
the  room  over  his  shop  ;  and  having  his  fami- 
ly about  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  laying  in  of 
goods,  and  the  first  merchandize  he  purchased 
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and  brought  into  his  shop  was  a  parcel  of  Drill-  « 
ing  (an  article  much  used  in  the  army)  for 
which  he  paid  nearly  the  whole  of  his  thirty 
guineas  ;  but  the  next  morning  he  found  the 
scuttle  over  his  counter  forced,  and  every  piece 
stolen  !  It  was  easy  to  be  seen,  that  the  in- 
truders must  be  the  thieves,  (perhaps  in  re- 
venge for  the  imprisonment  above  mentioned) 
the  scuttle  being  in  the  floor  of  their  apart- 
ment. Tom  did  not  recover  a  single  piece  of 
his  Drilling,  but  the  robbery  was  the  means  of 
his  totally  expelling  these  unpleasant  inmates 
out  of  his  house.  In  a  short  time  his  credit 
alone  enabled  him  to  have  a  handsome  assort- 
ment of  goods,  and  his  business  very  soon  be- 
came more  extensive  and  more  profitable,  than 
k  had  ever  before  been.  The  war  which, 
from  the  first  successes  of  the  British,  was 
expected  to  be  universally  injurious  to  the 
whigs,  was  carried  on  writh  such  clemency  as 
to  hurt  but  very  few  that  remained  in  the  ci- 
ty :  it  was  not  a  war  of  extermination — while 
some,  it  is  well  known,  were,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, greatly  benefited,  and  by  a  proper  de- 
gree of  flexibility,  or  by  renouncing  whigism 
totally,  made  good  fortunes  out  of  it.  Tom 
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iiever  renounced  whigism,  and  finding  that  his 
property,  as  well  as  person,  were  much  more 
secure  in  New- York  than  at  Hackensack ;  that 
English  guineas  were  more  valuable  and  more 
current  than  paper-money ;  that  his  trade  and 
profits  were  daily  augmenting,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  penny-worths  at  auctions  more 
frequent  than  ever,  he  pursued  his  concerns 
with  redoubled  assiduity  and  attention,  and 
plunged  deeper  into  the  labyrinth  of  business 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  intelli* 
gent  and  experienced  reader,  will  be  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment  of  the  probable  profits 
of  the  great  trade  he  carried  on,  when  he  is 
told,  that  he  had  generally  six  or  eight  active 
young  men  constantly  employed  in  three  adjoin- 
ing stores ;  and  that  his  stock  in  trade  was 
more  bulky,  and  consisted  of  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  articles,  than  the  stock  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual dealer  at  that  time  in  New- York,  and 
might,  with  safety,  be  estimated  worth  an 
hundred  thousand  dollars:  and  further,  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  with  him,  in  those  times, 
to  purchase  in  one  day,  at  a  large  vendue  of 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  weight  and 
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extent  of  His  concerns,  he  was  neither  a  scho- 
lar nor  an  accountant,  but  relied  wholly  on  his 
own  labour  and  vigilance,  which  were  equally 
unwearied  and  incessant,  for  his  success, — =» 
In  the  hurry  of  busy  days,  the  money-drawer 
was  frequently  so  full,  as  to  require  repeatedly 
emptying.  A  new  hat  was  generally  snatch- 
ed off  the  shelf  for  the  purpose,  and  the  gold, 
silver,  &c.  all  thrown  into  it  pell-mell  together, 
untold,  and  stowed  away  with  other  things  any 
where  under  the  counter,  to  be  out  of  the  way ; 
and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  hats  so 
charged  with  m©ney,  have,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued hurry  of  business,  lain  in  this  situation, 
unthought  of,  and  undiscovered,  for  weeks  to- 
gether. When  he  did  the  whole  of  his  business 
without  assistance,  his  shop  was  as  much  distin- 
guished for  disorder  as  for  cheapness ;  but  now 
he  was  more  attentive  and  exact  in  preparing 
and  arranging  his  goods  for  sale,  and  in  marking 
and  keeping  the  particulars  of  each  sort  dis- 
tinct:  his  uncommon  great  retail  trade  requir- 
ed this.  In  the  article  of  stockings,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  worsted  were  prepared  by 
stitching  each  pair  together  at  the  heel,  in- 
cluding in  the  stitch  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
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was  written  the  cost.  Cotton-hose  were  stitch- 
ed in  like  manner,  and  the  cost  marked  on  the 
foot  When  the  mark  on  any  piece  of  goods 
ever  happened  to  be  lost,  he  would,  by  way  of 
correcting  such  negligence, commonly, but  good 
humouredly,  exclaim,  a  Cursed  be  he  that  re- 
raoveth  his  neighbours  land-mark  /"  and  his  use 
of  scripture  was  generally  in  quotations  to  this 
effect.  All  the  business  of  opening,  weighing, 
measuring,  examining,  and  preparing  goods 
for  sale,  was  done  in  the  evening  after  the 
stores  were  shut  up ;  and  he  usually  contrived 
to  find  his  young  men  this,  or  other  brisk  em- 
ployment,  till  after  midnight. 

When  Tom  first  began  chop-keeping,  his 
suspicion  of  others,  and  fear  of  being  cheated, 
was  such,  that  he  examined  every  thing  he 
bought  with  an  attention  and  patience  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  one  of  his  naturally  im- 
petuous character.  He  was  so  extremely  scru- 
pulous, that  he  measured  even  pieces  of  tape, 
ribbon,  and  Irhh  linen  ;  which,  to  an  experi- 
enced shop-keeper,  will  appear  useless  and  ri- 
diculous, and  counted  the  hanks  of  thread  con- 
tained in  a  pound.  In  like  manner  he  measured 
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rum,  brandy,  wine,  &c.  and  he  weighed  every* 
thing  that  was  sold  by  weight,  however  he- 
might  have  bought  it.  Incredulity  and  sus« 
picion  were  striking  and  prevailing  principles 
in  his  character,  and  influenced  his  conduct  as 
much  in  his  religious,  as  in  his  worldly  con- 
cerns. In  all  things  he  took  nothing  for  grant- 
ed, nor  admitted  of  any  other  guide  .or  evi- 
dence, but  his  own  experience  ;  and  in  this 
respect  no  man,  with  the  same  education,  ever 
possessed  a  mind  more  truly  independent  than 
himself. 

The  inside  of  Tom's  shop  was  generally  a 
busy  scene.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  any 
store-keeper  to  excel  him  in  the  great  quali- 
ties of  decision,  activity,  and  dispatch.  He 
had  such  an  admirable*  address  in  serving  his 
customers,  and  such  a  surprising  readiness  in 
furnishing  the  articles  they  wanted,  that  few 
shop-men  could .  eqxial ;  and  the  same  spirit 
that  actuated  him,  he,  in  some  degree,  by  his 
example,  and  his  rustical  attempts  at  wit,  good 
humour,  and  affability,  infused  into  all  around 
him ;  no  man  living  ever  pronounced  the  ac- 
celerating words  "  quick  I  quick  /"  with  more 
c2 
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energy,  more  frequency,  or  to  more  effect, 
than  Tom  GarcPner.  If  he  said  to  any  of  his 
young  men,  do  so  and  so,  and  exclaimed, 
44  right  off  the  reel" — his  favourite  excla- 
mation— it  must  be  done  in  a  moment.  His  ar- 
dour and  impetuosity  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
when  his  shop  was  full  of  customers,  was  some- 
times so  great  as  to  appear  like  delirium.  If 
at  such  times  he  called  out,  "  here  youngster"  to 
any  of  his  assistants,  and  "  youngster  "  did 
not  come  to  him  that  instant,  he  would  forth- 
with fetch  him  by  the  collar.  His  shop  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  places  possible  (liber- 
ality and  genteel  manners  excepted)  to  quicken 
and  render  effectual,  the  unsteady  vivacity  of 
youth. 

Tom,  from  his  keer^ess  of  discernment, 
and  personal  knowledge  of  almost  every  in- 
habitant of  New- York,  knew  at  sight,  when 
any  one  entered  his  store,  whether  they  came 
to  gaze  only,  and  not  to  buy  :  if  of  this  descrip- 
tion— he  had  no  time  to  idle  away  with  such 
customers— the  sound  from  his  lips  of  the 
Indian  word  mo  ho  hit  I  forbade  his  young  men 
doing   any  thing  for  them  \    to  all  their  ea- 
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-treaties,  presently,  was  the  general  and  only 
answer  they  received,  which  soon  wore  out 
their  patience,  and  made  them  retire.  He 
rarely  walked  round  the  counter  in  his  shop, 
but  putting  his  hand  on  the  top,  sprung  over 
it  as  light  and  as  nimble  as  a  deer ;  and  he  al- 
ways walked  through  the  streets  about  his  bu- 
siness, with  a  velocity  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 
The  general  reputation  of  a  "  cheap  shop"  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  destroying  al- 
most all  credit,  worked  together  in  a  manner 
extremely  favourable  to  his  extensive  ready- 
money  trade.  No  other  man  could  have  seen 
these  advantages  in  a  stronger  and  clearer 
light  than  Tom,  who  felt  and  experienced 
them,  and  he  spread  all  the  canvas  in  his 
power  to  so  fair  and  prosperous  a  gale ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  great  talents,  and  still 
greater  success,  his  shop-men,  who  best  knew 
him,  because  they  saw  his  daily  conduct, 
were  never  heard  to  speak  respectfully  of  him. 
The  playful  and  amiable  sprightliness  of  his 
early  youth  had  been  long  effaced  by  a  most 
disgusting  and  grovelling  ferocity.  He  was 
continually,  on  all  occasions,  exercising  such  aa 
^tncoiiHnon  deal  of  circumventire  and  rapacious 
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cunning  ;  was  such  an  unconscienable  over- 
reachcr  and  shaver — u  Tom  Gardiner's  scant 
measure"  became  a  proverb — such  a  hateful 
despot  and  niggard  in  his  house  ;  such  a  buyer 
of  cheap  provisions  ;  such  an  eternal  preacher 
up  of  economy,  and  economical  proverbs  ;  and 
such  an  incessant  and  hard  driver,  from  morn-* 
ing  till  midnight,  that  he  forfeited  the  esteem 
of  all  that  ever  were  in  his  employ.  These 
selfish  and  unworthy  practices,  and  these  only* 
it  was  his  great  object  to  recommend  to  his 
young  men,  for  he  held  nothing  to  be  base  or 
mean  which  contributed  to  his  interest  ;  and 
he  once,  and  but  once,  had  a  spark  for  some 
time,  nearly  as  smart  and  sly  a  shaver  as  him- 
self, whom,  to  encourage,  he  distinguished  by 
his  warmest  commendations,  till  another  more 
wise,  and  more  honest,  hinted  to  him  the  pro- 
bability, that  he  might  perhaps  countenance 
fiuch  practices  till  they  at  length  terminated  in 
his  own  prejudice — u  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough"  In  consequence  of  this  suggestion, 
the  very  next  day,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice, he  quarrelled  with  his  favourite,  notwith- 
standing his  similarity  of  character,  and  in  a 
Baoment  discharged  him,  and  sent  him  away. 
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Tom,  at  first,  marked  his  goods  with  plain 
figures,  the  price  they  had  actually  cost,  and 
on  that  mark  asked  a  profit— a  very  clumsy 
and  ignorant  way  ■  of  proceeding — which  the 
buyers  frequently  refused  to  give,  observing, 
u  that  he  certainly  must  already  have  put  on 
one  profit,  why  should  he  charge  two  r55  and 
this  "  bothered "  him  so  much,  in  the  course 
of  his  business,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
ask  his  neighbour  Mc  Vicker's  advice  about 
markingjiis  goods,  who  recommended  to  him, 
instead  of  figures,  to  use  the  letters  of  some 
word  consisting  of  ten,  and  he  accordingly  fix* 
ed  upon  the  word 

1       23        4       5678       9       0 

CUMBERLAND; 

but  he  was  so  great  a  blockhead,  it  required  him 
#£%•  months  to  become  master  of  this  new  mark. 
His  customers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
became  acquainted  also  with  this  mode  of  no- 
tation, as  well  as  himself,  and  they  "  bothered" 
him  again  as  much  as  before,  when -one  of  his 
clerks  adopted  the  ten  last  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet reversed,  viz. 

12         34         5         67890 

Z,  Y,  X,  W,  V,  U,  TV  Si  R,  Q ; 
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but  this  appeared  to  him  so  extremely  intri- 
cate, it  transcended  all  his  application  to  attain, 
and  he  never  did  acquire  it,  so  perfectly  as  to 
be  able  to  use  it  with  facility. 

Tom's  talents,  however  extraordinary,  were 
not  numerous,  and  lay  within  a  very  small 
compass.  He  never  was  able  to  buy  goods  to 
his  satisfaction  at  so  much  per  cent,  advance, 
because  he  knew  not  sufficient  of  arithmetic 
to  make  the  immediate  calculation  ;  and  he 
would  impetuously  say  to  the  merchant, 
"  I  knoxv  how  much  a-yard  I  can  get  for  them  \ 
why  cannot  you  tell  me,  .at  once,  how  much  a- 
yard  I  must  give  ;  and  then  I  shall  clearly  see 
what  I  am  about.— »Dorft  tell  me  of  British  ster- 
ling, and  so  much  advance  on  the  sterling  cost, 
and  freight,  and  insurance,  and  all  that  there 
jionsense,  it  bothers  ?ne." 

When  he  wanted  to  purchase  from  the  im- 
porters any  particular  articles,  it  was  a  politic 
cal  and  constant  rule  with  him,  on  entering 
their  stores,  to  inquire  first  after  something  he 
did  not  want,  as  if  he  had  stood  in  immediate 
need  of  it^whjle  the  objects  he  was  in  search 
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fcf  he  generally  took  up,  as  if  he  did  not  care 
any  thing  about  them ;  by  this  means  the  mer- 
chant was  put  off  his  guard,  and  Tom  general* 
ly  got  a  bargain* 

If  the  goods  he  at  any  time  bought  at  pub- 
lic or  private  sale,  did  not  make  a  parcel  great* 
er  than  he  could  conveniently  carry,  he  al- 
ways took  it  along  with  him.  He  never  was 
ashamed  of  his  business  in  any  shape  what* 
ever. 

Whatever  he  bought,  he  never  failed  to 
,  re-measure  or  re-weigh ;  and  if  any  over- 
charge was  by  this  means  discovered,  he 
would  make  no  small  clamour  till  it  was  recti- 
fied ;  but  if  the  error  was  in  his  favour,  he 
said  .  .  .  .  . 

He  has  many  a  time,  rather  than  not  serve 
a  customer,  sold  him  goods  at  the  price  they 
cost,  but  he  never  sold  them  for  less. 

-  The  salaries  he  gave  to  his  young  men,  ex* 
elusive  of  their  board  and  lodging,  was  froni 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum* 
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His  cleft  -hire,  consequently,  did  not  annually, 
amount  to  a  great  sum.  His  house  was  his 
own ;  but,  as  before  observed,  under  a  mort- 
gage to  Mr.  Dunscomb,  and  the  only  real  pro- 
perty he  at  that  time  held.  No  man  else 
could  have  done  so  much  business  at  a  small- 
er expense. 

The  habit  he  acquired  in  his  store  of  talk- 
ing to  his  customers,  and  at  the  same  time 
watching  his  young  men,  became  unconquer- 
able, and  occasioned  it  to  be  remarked  of  him, 
whether  at  meals  or  in  conversation,  that  he  ne- 
ver looked  the  party  direct  in  the  face,  with 
whom  he  was  so  engaged. 

He  never  sat  down  in  any  but  his  own  dwel- 
ling house,  and  the  porter-house. 

He  never  was  a  member  of  a  public  society, 
charitable,  religious,  or  political. 

In  all  conversations,  in  which  he  was  in  any 
manner  interested,  his  affectation  of  not  hear* 
ing,  was  very  manifest. 
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His  passion  and  impetuosity  have  many 
times  prompted  him  to  steal  a  sly  march  over 
the  little  snow-white  hills  of  Love  ;  but  these 
were  excursions  of  delight— not  of  expense. 

He  never  was  concerned  in  shipping  of  any 
kind  whatever. 

He  never  speculated  in,  nor  owned,  a  single 
acre  of  wild  and  vacant  Lands. 

He  never  laid  a  wager,  not  to  the  extent  of 
even  a  shilling. 

He  never  bought  a  lottery  ticket. 

He  never  speculated  in  certificates,  or  scrip, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  the  owner  of 
near  a  hundred  houses,  yet  he  never  built  a 
house  nor  planted  a  tree. 

He  had  such  a  dread  of  fire-arms,  that  he 
would  never  suffer  one,  of  any  kind,  to  be  kept 
in  his  house. 
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•   He  never  encouraged  his  sons  to  go  into 
business  of  any  kind. 

He  was  not  capable  of  writing  a  letter,  or 
explaining  himself  to  others  by  this  means. 

He  never  read  books,  for  his  amusement. 

He  never,  from  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  was  capable  of  holding  an  argu- 
ment, or  reasoning,  on  any,  even  the  most  fa- 
miliar, subjects. 

He  never  appeared  to  less  advantage,  than 
when  at  his  own  table — "  The  iingain  creature 
never  knew  how  to  carve  a  fowl ! " 

He  never  wore  a  watch. 

He  never  kept  a  horse,  or  horse  and  chair, 

"  But  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men's  principles  by  what  they  do." 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  he  was 
but  a  very  imperfect  accountant,  notwithstand- 
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ing  which,  few  men,  brought  up  on  a  taylor% 
shop-board,  could  be  more  ready  than  himself 
at  such  calculations  as  are  used  behind  a  coun- 
ter. The  blunders  he  made  in  his  reckonings 
with  his  customers,  for  he  made  no  bills,;  were, 
however,  universally,  or  with  so  little  variation, 
in  his  own  favour,  that  they  appeared  to  his 
shop-men  as  the  effect  of  premeditated  design, 
rather  than  accident,  and  v/ere  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  himself,  called  u  chousing"  When 
any  of  these  blunders,  or  u  chousings"  were  by 
chance  detected,  and  they  sometimes  were, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care  to  prevent  it,  Tom 
would,  with  an  affectation  of  self-reprocf,  strike 
his  forehead,  and  exclaim,  u  D — n  my  blurt- 
dering  head,  if  Is  as  hard  as  this  counter  /"  This 
"chousing"  cannot  be  rightly  understood  by 
every  reader,  without  further  detail  and  illus- 
tration :  For  instance— if  a  customer,  however 
well  known  to  him,  and  in  good  and  safe  cir- 
cumstances, requested  credit  for  a  short  peri- 
od, he  was  sure  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  Tom  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  make  the  party  believe, 
that  giving  credit  was  what  he  never  practis- 
ed;  u  but  that,  as  they  did  not  mean,  he  sup- 
posed, to  ask  such  a  thing  again,  and  would. 
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he  had  no  doubt,  be  very  punctual  in  making 
payment,  he  should,  for  once,  indulge  them." 
He  would  then  call  one  of  his  shop-men  to  wait 
on  them,  but  he  first  gave  him  his  cue  how  to 
manage,  and  generally  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Here,  [taking  any  invoice  or  piece  of 
paper  out  of  his  pocket]  youngster !  did  you 
open  [draxving  him  on  one  side]  and  examine 
these  goods  ? — Come  here  ! — see  how  you've 
plac'd  them! — [Then  to  him  in  a  whisper,  and 
holding  the  paper  as  if  they  were  both  reading 
it*] — I've  agreed  that  there  person  shall  have 
what  he  wants  on  credit,  because  I  think  him 
safe  :  but  as  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  we 
get  the  money,  you  must  charge  him  very 

HIGH  !  VERY  HIGH  INDEED  !  YOU  MUST  CHARGE 
KIM  AS  MUCH  AS  YOU  POSSIBLY  CAN  ! [Then% 

in  a  land  voice,  having  finished  his  instructions] 
— They  are  cheap  and  good  goods,  and  will 
please  every  body." 

Again. — It  is  well  known  that,  during  the 
war,  no  persons  were,  (in  consequence  of  a  ju- 
dicious regulation  made  by  the  British)  allow- 
ed to  carry  goods  out  of  the  city,  but  such  as 
had  brought  in  provisions.     Permits  for  this 
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purpose  were  given  at  the  out-posts.  The 
people  who  came  in  by  this  means,  being  li- 
mited with  regard  to  time,  and  having  many 
places  to  call  at,  were  generally  in  a  great  hur- 
ry. When  they  called  at  Tom's  store,  they, 
of  course,  desired  to  be  served  u  right  away?' 
Let  it  be  remarked  and  remembered,  that 
Tom  never  made  a  bill  on  paper  if  he  could 
possibly  avoid  it.  A  slate,  fixed  in  the  top  of 
the  counter,  was  used  to  note  down  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  each  article ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  apparent  cheapness,  yet  such 
blunders  were  commonly,  and  on  purpose, 
made  in  the  reckoning,  as  rendered  them,  on 
the  whole,  equally  dear  as  at  other  shops. 
Tom,  to  satisfy  and  convince  such  a  customer, 
before  he  paid  his  money,  that  every  thing 
was  perfectly  right,  generally  called  one  of  his 
youngsters  to  examine  the  slate. — The  reader 
will  shortly  see,  that  hypocricy  and  rapacity 
more  consummate  never  stood  behind  a  coun- 
ter.— On  his  once  dragging  one  to  this  office, 
not  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  u  greater  mys- 
teries "  of  shopkeeping,  the  youth  refused  to 
"jump  the  blunder"  and,  as  he  was  going  to 
point  it  out,  Tom  trod  with  such  violence  on 
t>  2 
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his  toe,  as  made  him  feel  it  painful  for  several 
days  afterwards  ! 

The  practice  of  "  chousing"  was,  in  this 
manner,  too  regularly  followed,  and  the  public 
too  much  deceived.  The  alluring,  and  com- 
monly illusive,  idea  of  a  u  cheap  shop;"  the 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  goods  ;  the  con- 
stant crowd  of  customers  ;  and  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  Tom  and  his  shop-men,  all  together 
conspired  to  dazzle  the  sight  and  the  imagina- 
tion at  once ;  while  the  ear  heard,  from  five 
or  six  different  mouths  at  the  same  time,  the 
inviting  and  irresistible  words,  "  cheap  !  cheap  ! 
cheap  as  dirt  !  Ail  bought  at  auction,  I  assure 
you,  50  per  cent,  belozv  the  regular  price,  you 
may  depend"  Tom  meantime,  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  or  a  storm,  urging  dispatch, 
and  crying  aloud  to  one  or  other,  "  quick  / 
quick!  ?nakehastej  right  off  the  reel!"  &c. 

Tom,  to  convince  his  customers  that  his 
profits  were  extremely  small,  and  to  prevent 
their  asking  anv  abatement,  contrived  that  the 
price  of  all  his  goods  should  end  in  some  odd 
pence  :  Not  even  broad-cloth  was  sold  at  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  shillings  the  yard ;  and  if  he 
sold  the  cloth  and  materials  for  a  coat,  he  al- 
ways took  the  advantage  of  a  Taylor,  even 
when  he  had  laid  that  business  aside,  charging 
as  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

Silk,  thread,  tvvift,  bukram,  and  stays, 

Pockets  and  sleeve-linings, 

Hooks  and  eyes,  &c.         .... 

u  ^ 

taking  most  especial  care  always  to  make  ei- 
ther a  sixpence  or  gome  parts  or  a  shilling,  ex- 
traordinary, (he  was  fond  of  sixpences,)  in  the 
carrying  out  of  each  line,  as  in  the  price  of 
goods  by  the  yard.  By  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance, it  will  appear  to  any  experienced  retail 
dealer  in  dry  goods,  that  the  trimmings  alone 
of  a  coat,  when  charged  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  afforded  a  profit  extraordinary,  or, 
if  you  please,  reader,  a  "  chousing"  of  nine 
shillings  and  sixpence  I  His  young  men  were 
taught,  u  that  if  a  shop-keeper  intended  to  thrive 
in  the  xvorld,  this  practice  tvas  absolutely  neces- 
sary— that  his  neighbour  over  the  zvay,  and  every 
body  else,  did  the  same  thing — and  that,  conse- 
quently,  there  xvas  no  harm  in  it  1 1 "- 
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Tom  was,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  ua* 
equal'd  prosperity,  of  an  extremely  ungrateful, 
unsatisfied,  and  suspicious  disposition,  and  con- 
fided in  no  one.  After  his  shop-men,  who  all 
lay  in  the  store,  making  their  own  beds,  how, 
and  where  they  could,  and  family,  were  retir- 
ed, he  almost  always  spent  some  hours  alone, 
not  in  prayer,  but  in  counting  up  his  money, 
in  guarding  against  external  thieves,  of  whom 
he  was  always  terribly  afraid,  notwithstanding 
he  kept  one  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  dogs  in 
the  city ;  in  regulating  and  putting  things  into 
better  order,  or  in  studying  and  projecting  the 
business  of  the  ensuing  day.  This  gave  him  an 
opportunity,  when  his  young  men  were  asleep, 
to  toss  about  their  clothes,  and  to  examine 
their  pockets,  and  boxes,  to  see  whether  some 
of  them  might  not  be  internal  thieves,  and 
guilty  of  pilfering.  These  habits  of  watching 
and  sitting  up  every  night  so  very  late,  neces- 
sarily prevented  his  being  an  early  riser.  The 
extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  he  continually 
entertained  of  all  around  him,  gave  him  ever- 
lasting disquietude.  When  he  engaged  any 
young  man  to  be  his  clerk,  he  always  rigorous- 
ly insisted,  that  if  he  brought  a  box  with  him 
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to  keep  his  clothes  in,  it  should  have  no  lock 
to  it,  nor  fastening  of  any  kind ;  and  if  he  made 
any  holy  days,  Tom  was  sure  to  deduct  them 
out  of  his  wages.  He  had  a  variety  of  peep- 
holes for  his  stores,  and  there  was  not  a  room 
in  his  house  that  was  not  subject  to  be  explor- 
ed by  this  means.  The  crowds  of  customers 
that  came  to  his  shop,  gave  him  incessant  ap- 
prehension, that  some  of  them  must  be  thieves, 
and  that  they  would  steal  his  goods  ;  and  as  a 
guard  against  such  depredations  he  was  used 
to  call  out  in  busy  times,  a  little  shrewd  and 
saucy  black  girl,  named  Sal,  his  slave,  and  to 
perch  her  on  the  top  of  a  high  pile  of  woollens, 
from  whence,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  she, 
if  necessary,  gave  the  alarm.  He  has  frequent- 
ly, when  busy,  and  the  counter  full  of  goods, 
swept  all  off  upon  the  floor  at  once,  and  trod  up- 
on them,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  better  to  have  them 
dirtied,  than  to  have  them  stolen  1 "  When  his 
shopmen  were  disengaged,  he  would  sometimes 
pretend  to  go  out  about  business  which  might 
detain  him  some  time;  but  instead  of  go- 
4ng  out  he  would  immediately  re-enter  the 
house  by  the  private  door,  and,  by  means 
of  his  peep-holes,  watch  their  motions,  and 
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hear  all  their  proceedings.  In  the  year  1778, 
he  was  very  near  losing  his  life  by  an  adven- 
ture of  this  kind.  One  David  James,  then 
in  his  employ,  having  discovered  this  prac- 
tice, full  of  resentment  at  such  a  sneaking  and 
unjust  suspicion  of  his  integrity,  resolved,  the 
next  time  he  could  fairly  detect  him  in  the  act 
of  peeping  and  listening,  when  he  pretended 
to  be  elsewhere,  to  mark  him.  This  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred.  He  snatched  off  the  coun- 
ter a  pair  of  large  shears,  and  sallied  out ;  but 
Tom,  like  all  other  tyrants,  had  a  watchful 
eye,  and,  aware  of  the  impending  mischief, 
was  retiring.  James,  however,  with  great 
force  and  passion,  made  the  shears  fly  swiftly 
after  him,  well  aimed,  exclaiming — "  There's 
that  d....d  big  dog  again  /"  They  sung  just  over 
Tom's  head,  but  fortunately  missed  him,  and 
pierced  the  wall* — Sometimes,  when  he  ima- 
gined his  young  men  did  not  expect  him,  he 
would  suddenly  Steal  in  upon  them,  taking 
large  quick  steps,  on  tip-toe  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner run  peeping,  and  searching,  like  a  spy,  all 
over  the  house — and  sometimes,  on  his  return 
from  auction,  if  he  found  his  shop  empt;  of 
customers,  he  would  throw  down  his  hat  in  a 
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pretended  and  preposterous  passion,  and  walk 
about  tearing  his  hair  and  exclaiming,  "  What 
shall  I  do  P  What  must  become  of  me? — other 
people's  shops ,  as  I  came  along,  are  jilkaxuith 
customers — -mine  is  empty  l—^ih  /  poor  Tom  / 
jpoor  Tom  I  thou  must  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  thyself,  Gr  I  clearly  serifs  all  over  xvith 
thee  !  " — His  suspicion  of  others  extended  to 
the  minutest  things.  If  he  sent  but  an  old 
shoe  to  be  repaired,  he  always  sent  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  and  directed  the  "  youngster" 
who  carried  it,  to  stand  by  while  the  job  was 
done,  and  to  watch  u  Ball  o'wax "  closely  all 
the  time,  lest  he  should,  with  his  knife,  do  it 
some  private  injury  ! 

No  man  was  ever  more  unconscienable  and 
more  dexterous  than  this  Ishmaeiite,  in  squeez- 
ing services  out  of  others,  without  ever  de- 
signing the  least  acknowledgment  or  return* 
—Gratitude  was  too  expensive  andheterogene- 
ous  a  virtue  to  be  cultivatecHby  him.  He  was 
not  content  with  making  all  around  him  slaves 
for  the  six  days,  but  frequently  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  which  with  Tom  was  always  a 
day  of  over-hale  and  general  regulation,  just  as 
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his  shop-men  were  dressed,  and  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  he  would  in  a  hurry,  as  if  he  had 
that  moment  recollected  something  important, 
say  to  one  of  them,  "  Here,  youngster,  just  step 
up  stairs,  and  assist  me  to  shift  a  trunk  of  goods — 
"it  won't  detain  you  a  ?ninute  .'"  The  shifting  of 
one  trunk  was  generally  made  the  key  to  a  se- 
ries of  laborious  and  hurried  operations,  (for 
Tom  was  ever  in  a  hurry)  that  lasted  until 
dinner  time  ;  and  when  this  call  was  made,  he 
would  start,  or  pretend  to  start,  with  surprise 
and  astonishment,  and  exclaim,  "  It  cannot  be  ! 
— It  is  impossible! — Why  it  is  but  a  moment 
since  we  came  up  stairs  /"  And  then,  after  a 
pause  of  mock  reflection,  u  Why,  surely  J  sure- 
ly I  hoxv  amazingly  swift  time  flies  /" 

The  immense  business  driven  on  by  Tom, 
necessarily  obliged  him  to  have  always  a  num- 
ber of  assistants,  some  of  whom  tamed  with 
him  but  a  very  short  time.  The  writer  of 
these  Memoirs  has  seen  a  list  of  the  clerks  or 
shop-men  he  had  in  his  service  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  total  of  which 
he  declines  mentioning,  lest  the  reader  should 
suspect  it  an  exaggeration,  and  be  led  to  doubt 
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either  ths  purity  of  the  fountains  from  whence 
these  materials  were  drawn,  or  of  the  motives 
of  the  writer.  Some  of  these  men  are  now 
respectable  merchants;  but  not  one^f  them  has 
yet  been  known  to  tread  in  the  footsteps,  or  to 
follow  the  sordid  examples  of  their  employer. 
They,  no  doubt,  well  remember,  that  Tom 
and  his  clerks  never  separated  without  a  quar- 
rel. Those  he  wished-  to  send  away,  or  these 
who,  on  account  of  their  abilities,  he  had  a  de- 
sire to  keep,  were,  at  the  moment  of  parting, 
treated  alike,  that  is,  with  the  same  clamorous 
and  expulsive  abuse.  There  is  a  crafty  and 
insidious  policy  in  this  conduct,  which  can  be 
practised  only  by  men  of  an  abominably  un- 
grateful character.  Tom,  as  a  reward  for 
their  exertions  in  building  him  up,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  them  rising  at  all,  and 
especially  in  his  neighbourhood.  Zeal  in  his 
employ,  was  sura  to  be  commended  while  it 
was  profitable  to  him,  but  never  rewarded. 
His  service  was  truly  like  the  laborious  culture 
of  an  ungrateful  and  barren  soil.  The  mo- 
ment he  discovered  the  intention  of  any  of  his 
favourites  to  leave  him,  he  immediately,  to 
complete  his  own  baseness,  and  to  confound 
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and  embarrass  them,  put  on  new  parts,  assum* 
ing,  with  a  facility  peculiar  to  himself,  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  a  person  who  had  suffered 
some  gross  outrage;  His  commendations  from 
that  moment  ceased,  and  his  spite  and  anger 
against  the  party  (for  he  was  always  most  vio- 
lent when  most  unjust)  were  carried  to  such  a 
brutal  pitch,  as  frequently  to  drive  the  offend- 
er immediately  and  for  ever  out  of  his  house. 
Those  who  had  served  him  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  were  sure,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  the 
worst  treated. — The  benefits  he  received  in 
this  way  he  never  repaid  nor  acknowledged, 
but  with  the  grossest  injury  and  insult — for 
hostility,  and  not  help,  was  the  only  reward  he 
was  ever  known  to  bestow.  Tom's  ostensible 
object  in  this  extraordinary  conduct,  was  to 
prevent  their  "  bothering  "  him,  when  they 
were  in  business  on  their  own  account,  to  do 
them  favours  by  which  he  should  gain  nothing, 
but  on  the  contrary  might  possibly  be  a  suffer- 
er, and  it  completely  answered  his  end ;  be- 
sides which,  he  never  spoke  kindly,  or  was 
reconciled  to  any  of  them,  but  continued  fero- 
cious and  inexorable  until  he  was  sure  they 
did  not  want  his  assistance.     Thus,"  in  the 
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midst  of  society  he  flourished  like  a  tree  in  a 
solitary  desert,  affording  neither  fruit  nor  shade 
to  any  living  thing,"— "  His  hand  was  against 
every  man." 

He  never  but  once  deviated  from  this  con- 
duct, and  then  it  will  appear  that  he  did  not  de- 
viate in  the  least  from  his  principles.  This 
once,  (for  arts  like  these  should  not  be  passed 
over  and  lost)  was  on  the  following  occasion  : 
A  young  man  distinguished  for  his  honesty, 
and  his  good  disposition,  had  lived  with  Tom 
several  years.  Of  all  servitudes,  that  of  a  cun- 
ning and  greedy  merchant  is  the  most  barren 
and  oppressive.- — He  was  looking  out  for  a  si- 
tuation to  begin  business  for  himself.  'Tom 
knew  the  value  of  industry  and  fidelity  as  well 
as  any  man  living  :  but  he  only  regarded  such 
virtues  with  the  same  eye  and  in  the  same 
light,  as  he  would  regard  a  bale  of  cheap 
goods.  He  would  sooner  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  merit,  than  patronise  it.  To  seduce, 
and  divert  this  young  man  from  an  enterprise 
so  commendable,  he  proposed  taking  him  into 
partnership  ;  to  furnish  one  of  his  own  stores 
with  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  on  their  joint  ac- 
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count ;  and  to  divide  the  profits  equally.  The 
honest  and  upright  of  heart  are  the  most  easy 
to  deceive — Unfortunately  for  this  young  mer- 
chant, this  specious  bait  was  swallowed — Who 
has  not  read  the  instructive  fable  of  "  The  Lion 
and  other  beasts  hunting  in  Partnership  ?" — 
He  went  into  the  store  on  these  terms  for  three 
years,  and  sold  a  great  many  goods,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  to  a  considerable  advantage.  Mean- 
while he  wrote,  gratis,  for  Tom  every  even- 
ing, and  very  often  till  past  midnight.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  years,  they  brought  their  ac- 
counts to  a  close,  when,  instead  of  finding  him- 
self a  gainer  by  this  partnership,  as  he  natural- 
ly expected,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find, 
that  rtbt  only  the  profits  c  f  this  period  had 
evaporated,  he  knew  not  how  ;  but  that  he 
was  besides  in  hk  partners  debt  about  Five 
Hundred  Pounds  ! 

In  the  course  )f  the  war,  Tom  frequently 
exposed  his  person  and  property  to  danger,  by 
his  licentious  and  fiippant  tongue,  for  his  rough 
manners  made  him  a  stranger  to  political  wis- 
dom, lie  was  at  one  time  strongly  suspected 
of  being  instrumental  in  corresponding  with 
the  enemy.  The  Police-Major,  Mr.  Elliott, 
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called  him  up  to  his  office,  to  interrogate  hira 
about  it. — "  i"  have?  says  he,  "  the  most  re- 
spectable and  undoubted  information,  that  you, 
Tom,  are  guilty  of  the  charge"  Tom  trembled, 
and  answered  with  great  deliberation  and  so- 
lemnity— "  Indeed,  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  am 
not"  In  the  midst  of  this  interrogation,  a  great 
number  of  British  officers,  very  a-prcpos  for 
Tom,  came  in  unexpectedly  and  all  together, 
being  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition into  Jersey.  The  shaking  of  hands 
the  congratulations,  the  reciprocal  inquiries, 
&c.  &c.  that  took  place,  sunk  him  at  once  into 
a  cypher,  and  he,  as  a-propos,  took  the  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  sliiy  stole  away  in  the  crowd  un- 
noticed ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  never  after- 
wards to  be  troubled  on  this  important  accusa- 
tion. He  has  acknowledged,  that  had  he  been 
hard  pushed,  his  sole  hopes  of  escape  were  in 
Madam  Elliott.  She  was  one  of  his  best  and 
steadiest  customers,  a  generous  lady,  and  had 
frequently  paid  him  accounts  of  from  <^100  to 
o£200  amount  *. 

*  To  this  very  respectable  family  belonged  the  proper- 
ty on  ^roadway,  which  should  now  be  known  as  The  snug 
harbour  cf  weather-beaten  and  reduced  Seamen, ' 
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Tom's  enemies  were  animated  against  him 
more  through  envy  at  his  success  in  getting 
money,  than  any  thing  else.  He  did  business 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  any  other  shop- 
keeper in  New- York  ;  but  his  manners  were 
extremely  abrupt  and  unamiable,  and  he  ne-» 
ver,  notwithstanding  the  war,  was  in  the  least 
reserved  with  regard  to  his  political  opinions. 
"TOM  GARD'NER  IS  A  GREAT  RE- 
BEL," has  often,  in  those  times,  been  written 
in  the  night  in  large  letters  on  his  house  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Daniel 
JS/LC  Cormick,  then  a  very  respectable  auction- 
eer, and  the  great  sums  he  was  always  indebt- 
ed to  the  English  merchants,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  would,  for  some  of  his  indis- 
cretions, have  suffered  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

Tom's  abrupt  manners,  and  inconsiderate 
expressions,  frequently  occasioned  offence  to 
others ;  but  he  has  many  a  time  said,  that  he 
never  offended  any  man  living  so  much  as  he 
did  Mr.  William  Rhinelander,  and  that  with- 
out the  least  designing  it.  The  offence  was  on 
the  following  occasion :  Mr.  Rhinelander,  by 
his  industry,  enterprise,  and  good  sense,  had 
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risen  in  the  course  of  the  war  from  his  shop- 
board,  to  an  Auctioneer's  Pulpit,  and  had  up 
one  day  a  large  parcel  of  needles  for  sale. 
Tom  was  looking  at  them,  and  bidding :  Mr. 
Rhinelander,  as  was  his  duty,  recommended 
them.  "  Tou  need  not  recommend  them  to  me? 
says  Tom,  "  because  you  and  I  ought  to  be  good 
judges  of  needles,  having  worked  many  a  day 
with  them"  This  observation,  and  the  ab- 
rupt manner  in  which  it  was  made,  pricked 
Mr.  Rhinelander  to  the  quick.  He  consider- 
ed it  an  insulting  and  satirical  remark  on  his 
having  been  a  Taylor,  and  he  never  afterwards 
forgave  it.  u  Ithank  God"  Tom  would  add  with 
great  apparent  sanctity,  whenever  he  related 
this  circumstance,  "  every  night  xuhe-n  I  lie 
down  on  my  pillow,  that  I  forgive  every  man" 

Tom  hated  law,  because  he  hated  to  pay 
fees.  The  late  judge  Cozine,  of  respectable 
memory,  has  often  related  of  Tom  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  to  show  that  on  every  occasion 
he  had  his  plan  ready  to  save  a  shilling,  when 
other  men  would  not  once  have-  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Tom  in  his  money-making  con- 
cerns— he  had  none  else-— had,  like  other  men, 
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sometimes  occasion  for  legal  advice.  It  was 
an  object  with  him  to  be  upon  the  most  civil 
terms  with  lawyer  Cozine,  who  had  a  disposi- 
tion the  most  kind  and  sociable.  Tom  frequent- 
ly, in  an  indirect  and  sidelong,  but  good 
humoured  way,  asked  Cozine's  opinion  of  his 
own  cases,  as  if  they  had  been  the  concerns  of 
others :  and,  by  fishing  in  this  sly  and  oblique 
manner,  saved  a  fee.  Once  however  he  had  a 
business  on  his  hands  so  perplexing,  that  the 
direct  aid  of  counsel  was  essentially  necessary. 
Tom  goes  to  his  friend,  states  his  case,  and 
received  the  proper  instructions.  When  this 
was  done — u  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  I  must 
give  you  something.  Pray  how  much  do  \  ou 
commonly  demand  on  these  occasions?"^  "  I 
live  by  my  profession,  as  you  by  your  trade," 
replied  Cozine,  "  but  I  never  make  any  demand, 
and  I  never  hadless  than  twenty  shillings  given 
me  by  any  body."  "  But  you  must  abate  txvo 
shillings  this  time,"  says  Tom,  instantly,  u  for 
these  two  crowns  [putting  them  into  his  hand] 
is,  positively,  all  the  money  I  have  in  my 
pocket !" 

Tom's  lack  of  modesty,  and  inattention  to 
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propriety,  in  making  bargains,  did  not  always 
produce  the  effect  he  expected.  For  instance  : 
Mess'rs  Le  Roy  and  Bayard  commenced  bu- 
siness in  New- York  about  the  year  1786.  They 
had  a  parcel  of  cambrics  for  sale  which  they 
advertised.  Tom  called  upon  them,  looked  at 
the  cambrics,  and  asked  the  price,  which,  when 
he  heard,  he  said,  u  they  were  very  high  charg- 
ed, and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  near  the 
money  for  them."  After  chaffering  a  consider- 
able time,  he  at  last  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
gold,  saying,  "  Now,  ifymiH  take  my  offer  for 
them,  Pll  pay  you  imraediately  in  tiiis  good  and 
beautiful  money  "  Mr.  Le  Roy  instantly,  and 
very  properly,  replied  to  such  unbecoming  au« 
dacity — u  You're  mistaken  in  the  person  you 
are  talking  to,  Mr.  Gardiner.  For  once  4  you 
have  taken  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. '  We 
shall  keep  our  cambrics,  and  you  may  keep 
your  beautiful  gold,  and  carry  it  and  yourself 
away  as  soon  as  you  please." 

In  the  winter  of  1779 — 80,  the  inhabitants 
of  New- York,  as  well  as  the  British  army, 
quartered  upon  them  (for  the  "  rebellion 
was  not  yet  crushed,  nor  xvhigism  exterminate 
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ed")  had  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences 
of  a  long  and  inclement  period,  which,  added 
to  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  ruinous 
war,  involved  many  families  in  great,  distress. 
The  cold  was  so  extremely  intense,  that  the 
Bay  was  frozen  over,  and  a  large  train  of  heavy 
artillery  marched  across  it  on  the  ice.      Fuel 
was  so  very  scarce,  that  garden  fences,  old 
sheds,   &c.   were   taken  down  to  supply   the 
want  of  cord-wood.     The  lots  and   gardens 
were  consequently,  in  many  parts  of  the  city, 
thrown  open,  so  that  those  inhabitants  so  cir- 
cumstanced, who  had  not  already   converted 
their  temple  of  delicacy  into  fire-wood,  were 
obliged  to  get  a  lock  set  on  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent "  tag j  ragj  and  bob-tail "  defiling  it.    Pro- 
visions were  as  scarce  as  fuel.     Every  body, 
except  the  rich  and  the  dissolute,  was  put  up- 
on short  allowance.     Potatoes  were  sold  for  a 
guinea  per  bushel !    while  biscuits,  made  of 
oat-meal,   as  coarse,  and  containing  as  little 
nourishment,  as  ground  straw,  were  served  out 
to  the  troops.     Tom  has  often  related,  in  the 
language  of  a  very  poor  man,  "  how  that  he 
was  obliged   to  take  down  and   burn  an   old 
shed,  and  how  fortunate  it  was  for  him  in  this 
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distressing  time,  that  a  Hessian  minister  of 
religion  was  quartered  in  his  house."  This 
good  man,  regularly  drawing  a  minister's  al- 
lowance of  wood,  and  seeing  his  distress,  ge- 
nerously took  pity  on  him,  and  proposed,  that 
as  fuel  was  so  extremely  scarce,  Tom  should 
use  his  wood,  and  he  would  use  Tom's  fire. 
Tom  was  equally  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  cask 
of  pork  from  a  Spanish  vessel.  This  pork 
was  cured  with  all  the  bristles  standing  on  it, 
as  when  alive,  which,  wThen  brought  to  table, 
gave  it  a  very  singular  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance ;  but  Tom  said,  "  that  it  eat  very  sweet, 
and  very  good,  notwithstanding  the  bristles." 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Cork  fleet  arrived, 
and  brought  provisions  in  abundance.  Fine 
rose-butter  was  sold  immediately  at  2s.  2d.  per 
lb.  and  almost  every  body  was  soon  relieved 
and  made  comfortable.  Tom  has  often,  and 
apparently  with  great  pleasure,  related  the  fol- 
lowing dexterous  trick,  that  was  played  at  this 
time  by  a  common  soldier,  and  with  success : 
One  Saturday  evening,  as  a  shop-keeper,  who 
lived  on  Golden-hill,  (now  John-street)  and 
who  had  just  got  in  a  large  parcel  of  this  but- 
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ter,  was  busy  serving  a  crowd  of  customers  ;  a 
soldier  came  in  and  stood  a  while,  watching 
for  a  proper  opportunity,  then  snatching  up  a 
cask  of  butter,  places  it  on  the  counter,  de- 
manding if  the  shop-keeper  would  buy  it? 
"  He  and  his  comrades,"  he  said,  "  had  saved 
it  out  of  their  allowance  on  the  passage,  and 
he  would  sell  it  for  22d.  per  lb."  The  shop- 
keeper desired  him  to  leave  it,  and  to  call 
again  on  Monday,  when  he  should  be  less  bu- 
sy. "  No,  Sir,"  replies  the  soldier  boldly— 
"  If  you  choose  to  buy  it,  give  me  the  money 
instantly,  or  else  I  shall  take  it  to  some  other 
place !"  He  was  forthwith  paid  the  money,  and 
went  away;  and  the  shop-keeper  found  out 
very  soon  afterwards,  that  this  firkin  of  cheap 
rose-butter  he  had  bought  at  22d.  per  lb.  was 
■ — one  of  his  oxvn  ! 

There  was  scarcely  an  article  in  the  whole 
circle  of  merchandize,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
war  came  to  New- York,  vendible  or  not  ven- 
dible, in  which  Tom  did  not  some  time  or 
other  traffic,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  The 
most  out-of-the-way  commodities,  if,  Vvhen  put 
up  at  auction,  they  appeared  to  him  a  great 
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penny-worth,  he  was  sure  to  bid  for  them ; 
the  quantity  or  quality  being  no  object, 
provided  they  were  cheap — His  insatiable 
greediness  was  ever  awake  and  ready  to  snap 
at  garbage  of  any  kind  whatever ;  whether  rot- 
ten Cheshire-cheese,  cutlasses,  medicines,  of 
.musical-instruments;  for  in  all  these  he  has 
been  a  dealer !  At  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  New- York  by  the  British  army,  many  mi- 
litary and  other  stores  were  sold  in  this  way, 
and  he  purchased  of  Goat-skin  knapsacks  for 
foot-soldiers,  and  canvas  nose-bags  for  the  ca- 
valry, several  cart-loads*  These  were  all  care- 
fully stowed  away  in  a  garret,  with  this  obser- 
vation— "  I  bought  them  at  my  own  price,  and 
in  a  few  years  I  knozv  they  xvill  be  wanted  and 
come  round  again,  and  I  shall  then  sell  them  at 
what  I  please — ■/  know  they  will  pay  rvell  for 
keeping."  He  made  a  similar  observation 
when  he  bought,  at  the  public  sales  of  a  French 
prize,  three  large  trunks,  full  of  black  silk  bogs 
for  the  hair  !  He  was  but  a  very  imperfect , 
judge  of  any  kind  of  merchandize,  and  the 
dash-away  manner  in  which  he  generally  bought 
his  goods,  (especially  at  vendue,  where  it  was 
frequently  his  object  to  engross  the  whole  of 
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the  sales)  would  not  have  succeeded  so  Well  at 
any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  place.  When 
he  ceased  keeping  an  open  shop,  his  stock  was 
very  considerable ;  there  remained  on  his  hands 
a  large  parcel  of  unfashionable,  and  therefore 
unsaleable  articles,  some  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely perishable,  and  these  his  friends  advis- 
ed him  to  send  to  auction  immediately — u  Bid 
then"  says  he,  "  /  shall  lose  money  by  them, 
and  somebody  else  will  make  a  handsome  projit^ 
and  that  very  idea  -will  determine  me  to  keep 
them."  It  is  imagined,  that  only  the  two  ar- 
ticles of  line  silk-gauzes,  and  fan-tail'd  and 
gold-laced  hats,  which  were,  (but  a  short  time 
since)  in  consequence  of  the  above  parsimoni- 
ous determination,  on  hand,  had  cost  original- 
ly not  less  than  0C8OO  sterling. 

Tom  has  felt  the  consequence  of  carrying 
the  practice  of  avarice  and  parsimony  to  an  ex- 
treme. From  the  period  of  the  evacuation, 
till  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  at  the  ac- 
cidental appearance  in  his  shop  of  a  constable 
or  sheriff,  he  would  start,  turn  pale,  lose  all 
courage,  and  be  struck  almost  lifeless.  All  his 
ghop-men  witnessed  these  terrors,  which   he 
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gcould  not  hide,  and  thence  naturally  conciud- 
•ed,  that  his  excessive  and  uncontrolable  rapa- 
city had  impelled  him  to  do  some  act,  for 
which  he  was  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  being 
-exposed  and  brought  to  justice.  The  observ- 
ation, that  "  avarice,  which  has  no  regard  to 
wise  counsels,  often  places  a  man  on  the  stool  of 

-  repentance,  and  obliges  him  to  chew  sour  grapes" 
*was  never  more  fully  illustrated. 

Immediately   after  the   evacuation,  the 

-  churches,  which  had  been  used^as  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, or  riding-schools,  were  cleansed,  and  re- 
t  stored  to  a  state  of  decency.  To  defray  this 
\expense,  the  Ministers  went  about  to  collect 

voluntary  contributions.     Tom  could  not  re- 
fuse the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  bid  his  clerk 
to  "  give  him  a  half  foe" — "  but"  he  added  in 
.a  whisper,  "  one  of  the  light  ones,  Johnny  I  " 

Some  time  after  the  war,  a  German,  named 

Brandt,  a  Tobacconist,  who  owned  a  house  and 

lot  of  ground,  near  the  upper  end  of  Beekman- 

•  street,  finding  the  prosperity  of  the  city  at  a 

-stand,  and  his  business  extremely  dull,  he  de- 

- termined  to  sell  the  property,  and  go  to  the 
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southward.  The  only  person  then  likely  to 
buy  it,  was  Tom  Gard'ner.  They  agreed — 
The  price  was  c£400,  and  the  mode  of  payment 
was — one  half  this  sum  in  the  paper-money  of 
the  state  of  New- York  or  Jersey,  at  its  nomi- 
nal value,  and  one  half  in  dry  goods,  to  be  va- 
lued "  at  the  first  cost"  The  money  was  paid, 
and  the  deeds  received ;  but  Tom  artfully  de- 
layed the  delivery  of  the  goods  until  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  German  had  engaged  his  pas- 
sage, was  ready  to  sail.  When  Brandt  land- 
ed at  his  destined  port,  and  opened  the  pack- 
ages shipped  by  Tom,  he  found  them  filled  with 
the  very  refuse  of  his  stores.  Remnants  of 
callico ;  discoloured,  and  old-fashioned  gauzes  ; 
silks  that  wTere  spotted  with  mil-dew;  moth 
eaten  cloths,  &c.  &c.  all  fairly  charged  at  the 
Jirst  cost^  but  all  unmarketable,  unfit  for  use, 
and  worth....the  reader  may  judge  how  much. 

Socn  after  this,  it  was  currently  reported  in 
New- York,  that  Brandt  had  sunk  into  his 
grave,  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  the 
losses,  chagrin,  and  disappointment,  which 
his  inexperience  innegociations,  and  his  sense- 
less credulity,  had  together  hastily  and  unhap- 
pily brought  upon  him. 
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Gentle  and  candid  reader,  if  poisoned 
weapons  are  characteristic  of  the  barbarity  of 
savages,  and  the  cowardice  of  individuals,  in 
what  class  of  moral  depravity  must  those  trad- 
ers be  placed,  who,  in  the  scramble  for  wealth, 
hesitate  not  to  adopt  practices  equally  atro- 
cious? 

Mr.  Riker  was  Tom's  clerk  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  notwithstanding  their  moral  cha- 
racters were  as  different  as  possible.  When 
Tom  began  to  wind  up  his  shop-keeping  con- 
cerns, in  1790,  and  had  discharged  all  his 
debts,  Mr.  Riker  and  himself  were  equally 
astonished  at  the  great  amount  of  the  capital, 
in  houses,  building  lots,  and  money,  as  well  as 
goods,  that  remained  ;  and  Mr.  Riker  has,  in 
consequence,  many  a  time,  with  admiration, 
exclaimed,  "  Tou  must  certainly,  Mr.  Gard'ner, 
have  found,  some  time  or  other,  a  large  sum  of 
MONEY  some  where  /  " — And  it  is  true,  that 
his  young  merx,have  repeatedly  heard  him  say, 
that a  he  did  once  find  something,  in  some  casks 
which  he  had  bought,  as  containing  copperas,  out 
of  a  prize-vessel ;"  but  they  never  heard  him 
.declare,  and  they  never  were  able  to  discover, 
r  2 
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what  that  something  was.  Tom  had  never 
before  qualified  himself  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  gains,  and  of  the  neat  amount  of 
his  property,  by  the  common  mercantile  ope- 
ration of  regularly  taking  stock — and  it  must 
appear  to  the  reader  that  it  was  not  what  he 
had  found  that  had  made  him  rich,  but  the  con- 
tinued stream,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rea- 
dy money  business,  that  had  flowed  through 
his  stores,  uninterrupted,  for  such  a  length  of 
time  ;  together  with  his  extremely  parsimoni- 
ous economy,  and  incessant  industry,  that  filled 
his  reservoir,  not  only  to  the  great  surprise  of 
Mr.  Riker,  but  himself — He  now  found,  that 
by  14  years  hard  labour,  he  had  become  worth 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ! 

When  Tom  gave  up  shop-keeping,  he  ex- 
changed a  life  of  continual  labour  and  bustle, 
for  a  life  of  comparative  tranquillity,  in  which 
a  wise  man's  contemplations  would  have  been 
his  own  ease,  and  the  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility of  his  children.  He  had  acquired  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  :  But  Tom  was 
destined  never  to  know  the  blessings  of  repose, 
nor  the  felicity  of  a  judicious  and  discreet  parent 
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The  love  of  money  had  extinguished  every 
other  sentiment;  and  so  unappeasable  was  his 
avarice,  that,  if  possible,  he  was  ten  times  more 
greedy  than  before.  His  time  was  now  wholly 
taken  up  in  grasping,  with  all  his  might,  at  real 
property,  and  in  the  practice  of  usury.  If  he 
loaned  money  on  mortgage,  he  would  take  eve- 
ry unfair  advantage  possible,  and  secure  a  great- 
er interest  than  the  law  allowed,  by  compelling 
the  necessitous  borrower  to  receive  goods,  the 
remains  of  his  stock,  at  his  own  price,  or  else 
the  paper  money  of  the  state  of  New- York  or 
Jersey,  at  its  nominal  value,  notwithstanding 
it  had  depreciated  considerably.  If  he  lent  a 
sum  of  money  for  30  or  60  days  only,  he  would 
deduct  a  large  premium  for  each  month.  Tom 
and  the  late  Mr.  Eden,  the  Brewer,  were  ve- 
ry intimate,  and  for  some  time  played  into 
each  others  hands,  with  great  effect,  by  mak- 
ing u  the  pot  call  the  kettle — black  a**e  !" — in 
the  following  manner  :  If  a  necessitous  borrow- 
er went  to  Mr.  Eden  to  get  money,  Eden  pre- 
tended not  to  have  any,  or  at  most,  but  the 
half  of  the  sum  required  ;  but  then,  he  would 
observe,  "  he  could  make  it  up  by  borrowing 
of  Tom  ;  but  then  Tom  was  so  very  unreason* 
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nble,  the  party  must  take  the  one  half  in  goods 
at  his  price !" — If,  on  the  contrary,  the  borrow- 
er had  applied  to  Tom  first,  he  was  sure  to  be 
told  a  similar  story,  and  that  "  Eden  was  so 
very  unreasonable  a  man,  he  would  not  lend  any 
money  withoujt  being  allowed  an  usurious,  and 
abominably  exorbitant  interest !" 

The  character,  conduct,  and  manners  of 
Mr.  Eden,  were  so  extremely  similar  to  the 
character,  conduct,  and  manners  of  Tom, 
that  some  further  account  of  him,  will  help  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  and  object  of the  friendship, 
that  usually  exists  between  such  men,  and  can- 
not fail  being  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  and 
inquisitive  reader, 

The  late  Medcef  Eden  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  hi  England.  His  first  employment 
in  America  was,  as  a  negro-driver,  on  a  plan*- 
tation  in  the  province  of  North-Carolina,  in 
which  situation  he  continued  several  years, 
exercising  a  severity  and  cruelty,  which  the 
[then  colonial]  laws,  rather  encouraged  than 
reproved.  His  health  having  declined,  un- 
der the  intemperate  heats  of  that  climate,  he 
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came,  in   consequence,  to   Philadelphia,  and 
continued  there  some  time,  till  he  had  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  hard-earned  money, 
without  experiencing  the  restoration  he  had 
gone  thither  to  seek.     As  a  last  resort,  he 
came  on  to  New- York.     One  day  he  was  sit- 
ting on  a  stall,  ia  the  Otswego-Market,  swing- 
ing his  legs,  and  ruminating  on  his  disconso- 
late circumstances  ;  for  he  was  pennyless  and 
friendless — but  let  no  man  despair — when  the 
late  Caleb  Lawrence  came  by,  aild,  look- 
ing at  him,  stopped,  and  asked,  u  DorHi  thee 
wani.work,  young  man  P"     Medcef  answrered 
immediately  "  Yes  sir,  very  much"     "  Come 
along  then  with  me"  says  honest  Caleb,  "  and 
Pil  employ  thee  in  my  salt-store"    Medcef  serv- 
ed Caleb  some  time  in  his  salt-store,  and  per- 
formed his    duty  with    such    steadiness   and 
punctuality,  that  Caleb  did  him  the  honour  to 
promote  him  to  be  die  driver — not  of  negroes, 
but  his  Brew-house  dray.     This,  as  he   deli- 
vered the  beer,  and  received  the  money,  was 
an  employment  of  responsibility,  and  Medcef 
acquitted  himself  in  it  so  entirely  to  Caleb's 
satisfaction,  that  he,  in  a  short  time,  confided 
to  him  the  entire  management  of  the  Brew- 
house. 
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When  the  apprehensions  of  a  war  eame  on, 
Caleb  offered,  by  way  of  bringing  his  affairs 
into  less  compass,  the  Brewery  for  sale ;  but 
no  purchaser  appearing,  Eden  proposed  buy- 
ing it  himself.  a  But,  whereas  thy  money  ?" 
demanded  Caleb,  "  Wait,"  answered  Eden, 
a  Till  lean  give  it  you.  Tou  hove  no  occasion 
to  give  me  a  complete  deed,  nor  to  take  any  mort- 
gage* The  Brewery  will  still  be  yours,  if  I  do 
not  pay  you  for  it."  Lawrence  sold  him  the 
Breweiy  on  these  conditions,  and  Eden  work- 
ed day  and  night,  harder  than  any  poor  Caro- 
lina slave  he  had  ever  driven,  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  he  did  pay  for  it,  u  In  good  and  current, 
continental  paper-money"  and  for  which,  he 
received  Mr.  Lawrence's  deed. 

Before  he  made  the  final  payment  for  this 
purchase,  he  had,  once  or  twice,  occasion  to 
borrow  money,  for  the  use  of  which,  he  paid 
u  a  shilling  a  pound,  a  month ,-"  and  the  idea  of 
lending  money  himself,  instead  of  borrowing, 
thenceforward,  took  such  entire  possession  of 
his  mind,  that  he  laboured  much  harder  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  to  be  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.      He  supplied   the    army   with 
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feeer :  and  so  extremely  ardent  was  he,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  that  during  the  brewing 
months,  he  never  went  to  bed ;  and  he  very 
seldom  put  off  his  clothes,  except  to  change 
his  linen ;  and  he  shortly  lent  money,  at  "  a 
shilling  a  pound  a  month"  working  hard,  and 
brewing,  night  and  day,  continually. 

The  writer  of  these  memoirs  had  this  in- 
formation respecting  Eden,  from  Tom  Gardi- 
ner himself;  who,  on  being,  for  the  first  time, 
asked  if  he  had  known  Eden,  instantly  and 
impetuously  answered  ;- — u  Known  him  /— * 
Lord  bless  you  I  Why  he  was  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  nearest  friend,  I  ever  had  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  He  and  I,  for  a 
long  time,  never  made  a  purchase  of  any  conse* 
quence,  without  first  consulting  each  other m 
And  lean  tell  you,  that  he  was  a  proper  honest 
man,  and  understood  business* — But  he^s  gone  I 
*—knew  him  I — -why,  Lord  bless  you  ! — Iknexv 
him  better  than  I  did  my  own  brother  .'" — And 
then  proceeded  to  give  the  history,  as  above 
stated. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  been  counsel  to,  and 
enjoyed  the  unlimited    confidence    ofT  both 
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these  extraordinary  men.  He  drew  their 
wills*  He  and  Tom  were  in  politics  diametri- 
cally opposite.  On  Tom  being  once  asked, 
u  How  it  was  possible  they  could  contradict 
each  other  in  public  with  such  acrimony,  and 
on  the  following  day,  be  as  cordial  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened  ?"  answered,  "  Vll  tell 
you  xvhy. — Charley  has  done  all  my  business  for 
this  ten,  or  twelve  years,  and  never  lost  ?ne  a 
single  shilling,  and  never  suffered  me  to  get  in- 
to any  disagreeable  scrape  ;  and  thoJ  rue  cannot 
agree  in  our  politics,  we  have  never  once  quar* 
relied,  (thank  God)  about  business? 

Tom,  from  the  time  he  left  off  shop-keeping, 
was  almost  certain  to  be  found  at  every  public 
sale  of  lands  or  houses  ;  or  necessitous  people 
came  to  him,  to  sell  such  property.  These  kind 
of  negociations  were  so  abundant,  so  profitable, 
and  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  could  attend  to, 
and  think  of,  nothing  else,  for  many  years  after- 
wards ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  conver- 
sation in  all  places,  and  all  companies,  and  at 
all  times,  whether  "  in  season,  or  out  of  sea- 
son," was  always  about  real  property — mort- 
gages— security — interest — stock — seven  per 
cent.  &c.     And  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  little  black 
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boy  he  had,  about  ten  years  old,  called  Sam 
Boney,  who,  when  he  lived  the  second  time 
at  the  corner  of  William  and  Fair  streets,  from 
having  heard  so  much  said  about  hiring,  and 
Tenting,  and  repairing  of  houses,  (for  no  land- 
lord was  ever  more  keen  in  making  a  contract, 
nor  more  rigid  and  severe  in  exacting  a  strict 
adherence  to  it,  than  Tom)  many  a  time  has 
been  heard  when  alone,  whether  sweeping,  or 
scowering  his  pots,  or  at  play  in  the  yard,  to  re- 
peat over  and  over  again,  the  often  heard 
Speeches  of  his  master;  whose  accent,  and 
abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  he  would  so 
closely  imitate,  that  the  neighbours  have  often 
imagined  it  was  Tom  himself  they  heard 
speaking,  viz: 

I  ASK  FIFTY  POUNDS  A  YEAR— -TAKE   IT  AS 

IT  STANDS PAY  ALL   TAXES   AND   REPAIRS — * 

GOOD  SECURITY  FOR  THE  RENT— IF  YOU  DON'T 
TAKE  IT  TO  DAY,  IT  WILL  BE  MORE"  TO-MOR- 
ROW ! 

The  continued  operation  of  Tom's  vices 
and  fears  upon  his  mind,  was  such,  that  he 
never  could  endure  any  person,  who  talked  to 
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him  about  his   children   surviving  him,  and 
succeeding  to  his  great  property :  such  con- 
versation always  appeared  as  gall  and  werm* 
wood  to  him,  and  he  often  and  seriously  la- 
mented, the    impossibility    of  nof  being    his 
own  executor.     The  claim  of  a  child  on  its  pa- 
rents, is  one  of  the  necessary  and  established 
law^s  of  human  nature.     Tom  was  almost  deaf 
to  this  claim.     His  criminal  illiberality  to  his 
children  was  notorious.    It  is  true  that  he  sent 
his  boys  to  school,  at   Hackensack,  but  they 
were  cloathed  so  shabbily,  and  so  totally  un- 
furnished with  pocket-money,  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  figure  they  made,  and  could  not 
keep  company  with  any  but  the  poorest  chil- 
dren in  the  village  :  and  their  spirit  and  sensi- 
bility— £hey  possessed  both — were  cruelly  injur- 
ed, by  having  their  father's  penurious  and  mean 
conduct  daily  thrown  in  their  teeth.     When- 
ever they  came  home  to  see  their  parents,  the 
moment  they  entered  the  house,  their  father 
harshly    and    abruptly   began- — "  Well,   boys  I 
yoiir^e  come  home  good  scholars,  I  suppose  ?—> 
Which  of  you  can  tell  me,  xvhat  12  yards  of  caU 
Iko  come  to,  at  3s.  and  9d,  per  yard  ?  " — This 
Vude  and  unexpected  interrogation,  was   too 
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much  for  their  timidity :  they  could  make  him 
no  answer  at  all.  Then  he  would  break  out 
— "  Aye,  all  my  money,  I  see  clearly,  is  thrown 
away.  Why  you  must  certainly  have  heads  as 
hard  as  the  very  stones  /"— - 

Some  time  after  the  boys  were  taken  from 
school,  one  of  them,  the  most-  enterprising, 
finding  no  encouragement  to  tarry  at  home, 
resolved  to  go  to  sea ;  and  when  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  to  sail,  was  nearly  ready  to  de- 
part, Tom  invited  the  captain  to  dine  at  his 
house.  The  dinners  given  by  him,  were  never 
remarkable  for  variety  and  elegance :  and  the 
hoggish  "  grace "  on  these  rare  occasions, 
was  generally  expressed  by  him  in  the  foliovr- 
ing  words — "  Come  I  sit  down,  good  folks, 
and  Jill  your  bellies  ;  her  e^s  full  and  plenty,  thank 
God"  When  they  had  done  eating,  he  in- 
vited the  captain  to  go  with  him  to  a  porter- 
house, where  he  called  for  two  pints,  one  of 
which  was  handed  to  the  captain ;  but  Tom 
shortly  drank  his  up  and  slipped  away,  paying 
only  for  his  own ! — 

When  the  demon  of  avarice  has  acquired 
so  complete  and  total  an  influence  over  any 
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irian,  he  becomes  the  very  character  in  an  an- 
cient Greek  tragedy,  which,  in  the  following 
soliloquy  (a  soliloquy  that  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  Tom 
Gard'ners  that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  ex- 
ist,) expresses,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  common  sentiments  of  all  who  are,  un- 
happily for  themselves  and  society,  under  the 
control  of  that  most  hateful  vice,  viz. 

"  What  is  credit  or  reputation  to  me  ? 
let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  i  am  cal- 
led a  rich  one,  i?  a  man  is  rich,  who 
asks  if  he  is  good?  the  question  is,  how 
much  we  have?  not  from  whence,  or  by 
what  means,  we  have  it.  every  one 
has  so  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth. 
For  my  part,  let  me  be  rich,  oh  ye 
Gods  !  or  let  me  die.  The  man  dies  hap- 
pily, who  dies  increasing  his  treasure  : 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  possession, 

THAN  IN  THAT  OF  PARENTS,  CHILDREN,  WIFE, 
OR  FRIENDS." 

They  who  are  so  grossly  inattentive  and  un- 
just to  their  own  children,  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  much  tenderness  or  pity  towards  the 
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offspring  of  others.  "  I  hate  giving  !'rwas 
one  of  the  most  common  expressions  in  the 
mouth  of  Tom.  He  was  a  character  whom 
riches  did  not,  in  any  case,  make  a  better 
man  ;  and  had,  unfortunately  ^  contracted  that 
chronic  insensibility  of  heart,  which  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  a  long  and  undeviating  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  of  the  habits  of  prosperity- — 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  once,  and  but 
once,  induced  to  unbend  his  inflexibility,  and 
to  depart  from  this  harsh  and  hide-bound 
maxim,  and  that  was  on  the  following  disas- 
trous and  melancholy  occasion : 

In  the  winter  of  1F91 — 92,  six  or  eight 
oyster-men,  out  in  their  boats,  fishing,  perish- 
ed at  once,  in  the  bay  of  New- York,  in  a  sud- 
den and  violent  gale  of  w^ind,  and  left  five  wi- 
dows and  seventeen  children  in  great  distress. 
The  becoming  promptitude  of  the  New-York- 
ers, to  relieve  or  mitigate  calamity  of  this 
kind,  is  well  known.  A  play  was  performed, 
and  several  handsome  collections  made,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
deceased.  Capt.  Anthony  Rutgers,  who  was 
chosen  for  the  principal  manager  of  these  do- 
G2 
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nations,  because  he  was  well  known  and  wor- 
thy of  such  a  trust,  happening  to  meet  with 
Tom,  in  the  office  of  the  city-clerk,  compli- 
mented him  on  his  great  wealth,  and  exhibit- 
ed to  him  a  list  of  the  money  he  had  received, 
soliciting  his  assistance.  Tom,  finding  he  could 
not  get  off  without  bestowing  something,  an- 
swered, that — u  Money  he  could  not  give  ;  but 

Add  send  to  his  house  a  present  better,  and 
more  valuable"  The  next  day  he,  according- 
ly, dispatched  a  cart  to  Capt.  Rutgers'  house, 

a  large  parcel  of  old  blankets,  bedding, 
£;c.  which,  having  been  used  by  his  clerks  and 
negroes,  and  afterwards  thrown  aside  and  neg- 
lected, were  all  of  them  so  extremely  moth- 
eaten,  and  decayed,  and  filthy,  they  would 
scarce  hang  together ;  and,  as  was  observed 
at  the  time,  u  were  not  jit  to  make  a  bed  even 
fjr  hogs  to  lie  upon!"  This,  the  only  gift 
Tom  has  ever  been  known  to  bestow,  was  ve- 
ry speedily,  and  by  the  same  cart,  returned ; 
but  he  knnv  the  value  of  it  so  well,  that  he  xvould 
not  take  it  back  again  I  The  cartman  then 
threw  the  rubbish  do\vn»at  his  door,  and  the 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  soon  separated  it, 
and  exhibited  the  different  articles  about  the 
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streets,  as  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  Tom 
Gard'ner's  generosity  to  the  unfortunate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  public  neg- 
lect and  contempt  he  on  some  occasions  ex- 
perienced, and  which  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
guise or  hide  from  himself,  stung  him  to  the 
soul ;  and  he  would,  when  he  got  home,  ex- 
claim to  those  about  him — a  Ido  verily  believe, 
that  I  have  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  hairs 
en  the  back  of  a  dog  I  What  can  be  the  reason^ 
thai  such  rich  men  as  John  J  ones  ^  Harry 
White,  Jimmy  De  Bruce,  and  others,  are  not 
rated  at  as  much  as-  I  am  f? 

Some  time  about  the  year  1798,  Tom  fre- 
quented Jarvis's  Porter-bouse,  in  Garden- 
street.  There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  in  the  public-room  one  evening, 
when  a  collection,  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 'each, 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  distressed  fami- 
ly. Tom  abruptly  refused  his  quarter  dollar, 
saying,  "  Pll  not  give  any  thing.  Horo  do  I 
know  that  it  will  go  into  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tressed party  ?"  This  rude  refusal,  and  in- 
sulting observation  together,  united  the  whole 
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.company  against  him,  and  tie  was  expelled  the 
house. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  circumstance,  the 
writer  of  these  Memoirs,  in  company  with  se- 
veral gentlemen,  making  a  collection  for  an 
unfortunate  family,  met  Tom  in  John- street, 
and  tokl  him  their  business-— u  Why"  says 
he  in  a  passion,  "  what  a  curst  fool-  you  must 
be  to  ask  me  for  money.  I  declare  I  have  not  at 
this  time  wherewithal  to  go  to  mai'ket  /" 

Tom  was  an  experienced  judge  in  London 
Porter,  and  would  find  out  the  best  in  New- 
York — it  was  his  favourite  drink,  and  princi- 
pal nourishment.  He  commonly  took  five 
pints  every  day.  Mr.  Baker's,  in  Wall- 
Btreet,  had  his  longest  and  last  attachment. 
This  house  has  acquired  a  respectability,, 
which  attention  and  good  management  only 
■can  acquire.  Mrs.  Baker  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  her  age  in 
the  United  States. — She  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  house-ktepers. 

Tom,  for  ten  years  past,  talked  of  making 
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his  will,  had  it  been  possible  for  him-  to  find 
"  three  honest  men 5'  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  to  be  his  executors — and  the  following 
anecdote  will  show,  that  he  had  given  the  sub- 
ject of  executorship  his  most  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Tom  was  a  whig  before  the  revolution,  and 
a  staunch  republican  ever  since.  The  senti- 
ments of  men  of  his  character,  are  generally; 
uniform  and  consistent.  At  the  period  of  an 
election,  about  seven  years  ago,  he  one  morn- 
ing met  with  a  brother  republican  in  Broad-, 
way,  and  they  stopped  to  talk  about  the  state 
of  the  pole,  &c.  Tom's  friend  was  running 
out  rather  extravagantly  in  the  praise  of  one 
of  their  candidates,  commending  his  public 
spirit — his  private  character — his  great  abili- 
ties— -his "  Stop  /"  says  Tom,  lifting  up  his 

linger,  u  Stop  !  I  alloxv  all  what  you  say  to  be 
true  ;  but,  before  you  go  any  further,  answer  me 
one  short  and  plain  question  candidly — would 

YOU,  IN  CASE  OF  YOUR  DEATH,  MAKE  HI31 
YOUR  ONLY  AND  SOLE  EXECUTOR,  AND  GUAR- 
DIAN of  your  children:" — The  Will  b* 
finally  did  make  is  as  follows,  viz. 


(82) 

^  Proved  before  the  Surrogate  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.) 

"  IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Thomai 
Gardner,  of  the  city  cf  New- York,  in  the  state  of 
New- York,  Citizen^  considering  the  uncertainty  of 
this  mortal  life,  and  being  of  sound  and  perfect 
mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  blessed  be  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  same— DO  make  and  publish 
this  my  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT,  in 
manner  following,  (that  is  to  say) — Firsts  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  William  Geary,  son  of  Rebecca 
Geary,  of  Corlaer's  Kook,  in  the  Seventh  Ward 
of  the  said  city,  One  Thousand  Dollars,  to 
*be  paid  him  by  my  Executors  herein  after  nam- 
ed and  appointed,  when  h*e  attains  the  age  of 
TWENTY-ONR  YEARS.  I  also  give  and  de- 
vise to  the  said  William  Geary,  Four  Lots  of 
Ground,  with  the  appurtenances  and  heredita- 
ments thereunto  belonging,  situated  in  Scammel- 
street,  in  the  Seventh  Ward  of  the  said  city,  which 

I  purchased  of  , —  Blanchard— TO  HAVE 

AND  TO  MOLD  to  him.  the  said  William  Gea- 
ry, his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  I  also  give 
and  bequeath  to  him,  the  said  William  Geary, 
ALL  MY  WEARING  APPAREL.— I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  friend,  Jeronimus  Riker,  of 
the  said  city,  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
DOLLARS,  and  a  full  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES, 
to  be  made  for  and  delivered  to  him  as  SOON 


(   83  ) 

AS  CONVENIENT  AFTER  MY  DECEASEo 

■Jind  lastly— .as  to  ALL  THE  REST,  residue,  and 
remainder,  of  my  Estate,  real  as  well  as  personal,, 
goods  and  chattels,  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever, 
that  I  now  am,  or  at  the  time  of  my  death  may  be, 
seized,  possessed  of,  or  in  any  way  entitled  unto, 
I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  same  unto  my 
two  sons,  Thomas  Gardner  and  John  Gardner — 
TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD,  receive,  and  take 
the  same  unto  them,  THEIR  HEIRS,  EXE- 
CUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  AS- 
SIGNS,  FOR  EVER,  as  fully  as  I  could  if  living, 
as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint-tenants. — 
AND  I  DO  hereby  appoint  my  said  two  sons, 
Thomas  Gardner  and  John  Gardner,  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revok- 
ing all  former  wills  by  me  made. — IN  WIT- 
NESS whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  first  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two. 

THOS.  GARDNER,     (u  s.J 

"  Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  and  Declared, 
fey  the  above  named  testator,  Thomas  Gardner, 
to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  us,  who  have  hereunto,  in  his  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each,  at  his  request,  sub- 
scribed our  names,  as  Witnesses  hereunto." 

"  CHA.  J.  RICHARDSON 
"  HENRT  SCHENCK, 
u   WILL.  DUDLET*" 


(  84) 

EveRT  person  who  reads  these  Memoirs, 
that  has  a  family,  and  that  possesses  any  pro- 
perty and  any  common  sense,  more  espe- 
cially every  one  who  personally  knew  Tom, 
must  allow,  that  the  making  this  will,  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  respectable  action  of 
his  whole  life  ;  and  the  only  one  in  which  he 
appears  in  the  important  character  of  a  FA- 
THER j  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
he  has  done  his  surviving  sons  JUSTICE. 

Dk.  Richard  S.  Kissam  was  Tom's  sur- 
geon and  physician.  Tom  was  greatly  attach- 
ed to  him.  "  I  like  him, "  he  would  say, 
"  because  he  is  a  modest  and  an  able  man. 
I  believe  he  has  prolonged  my  days ;  for  he 
has  cat  me  seven  times  for  a  fistula."  This 
confidence  and  harmony  between  them,  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life. — He  died,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
as,  had  he  been  a  wise  man  he  would  have 
wished  so  to  die — in  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  without  a  struggle,  and  without  a 
groan. 
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